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PREFACE 


I RATE to ftfiknowlodgo my obligfttdoiu* in the 
preparation of the following Bkotch,,to tho l&to Earl 
QroQTillo, who waa good enough to g^vo mo eomo 
noUe of hia rooollcctione of Lord Oannlng’y oarly life, 
and to crltioiao tho biographical portion of tbo worlc: 
to Mr. Lswin Bowring, C.S.I., who kindly placed at 
my dUpotol tho Diary which ho kept while ho wm 
P rivate Socrotary to Lord Canningt to Qoneral Charloa 
Stuart, who allowed mo tbo uso of hie Journal kept 
during hia term of ofRco qj Military Socpotoryt and to 
Lady Lawronce for tho peruoal of on interoetuig corro* 
apondence betwocn Lord Canning and Lord Lawronou. 
Tho elaborate biatory of tbo Indian Mutiny, begun by 
Sir John Ka<ye, and complotod by Colonel MoUoaon, 
and tbo Utter anthor'e ehortor and taoro recent work 
on the same aubjeot, ore authoritiee which I have 
frequently consulted and to which I am largely 
indebted. 


H. S. C. 
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NOTS 

Tbe ortbognphr of pMpAi’ 9»*rm follows Uu lystocu odoptoJ by 
(bo lodiMi OoTiriia«a( for (bo ifUforMl GatsUnf of India. Tbti 
•yiMu), wbilo ftdliorliv «o (bo popnlof »pel^^8 w^U'l^o^a 
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EARL CANNING 

FIRST VICEROY OF BRITISH INDIA 


CHAPTER I 
Th£ AmiuustfT 

India bds added a thnHing ohaptor to the EngUfib> 
loan's national roiaanco —a obapter vbiob more, 
parhape, tlian any other in onr annals, abounds in 
intereet and pathos—in dark, tragic scenes, atfange 

spiaodee_tho eueoess of splendid daring—the supro« 

macy of the constant mind over advarae fato—the 
determined mood which gains rwnforcement from 
hope and consolation from despair. It has boon the 
arena in which the qualities which Englishmen most 
prize in themselves and their follow-countrymen have 
been exhibited on a grand scale—the iron will—the 
unwavering purpose—tho practical aptitude for the 
management of human affiurs—long-enduring fortitude 
—devotion to duty-tho generous contagion of self- 
sacrifice, when courage glows into heroism and th« 
commonplace becomes sublhne. 

With no original design which looked heyand a 
mercantile profit, the warding off of imminent danger, 
or the coerwn of a troublesome tiral, the English 
found themselves, after a century of unexampled 
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Tidasitudcej^tbe import of which they ware unable, 
at the time, to Gompiohen<i,—the paramount power 
aro^ng the unstable governments and shattered 
nadooaliUes of Hindust&n. 

Destiny had driven them—much against tbdr will— 
to discard their counting'hcuses and ledgers for an 
hnperjal taskv Duploix’e bold conception of employ- 
ing one set of nativoe to subjugate anothei* had been 
employed to good ofibet. Again and agejn Indian 
troops, drilled and led by Englishman, had triumphed 
ovor an Indian foe. One great State after another had 
succumbed, sjid—effete, prostrate, moribund—bad been 
oenvertod into component parts of a living organisa* 
tioa Tbo robber communities—'jackals tearing at 
tbo carcase of the Mughal Empire ’—bad been tamed 
into order or scared to flight. Thero had been flerco 
stnigglos in which Marithds or Sikhs had tostod tho 
prowess of the Western conquerors to tho utmost—dark 
hours in which it had seemed doubtful whether thoee 
Weetom oonquei’on were destined to hold their own. 
But their ascendancy was now complete. Dalhouale’s 
masterful will and firm hand bad crushed the last 
serious effort of the fieroest of the races who had 
ventured to contest it. The Sikhs, after a crushing 
defeat at Q^jarit, bad bent in submission to the 
fated conqueror, and then' A^ghin allies bad fied cower¬ 
ing through the Eh^bar Pass. From tho Himalaya 
to Cape Comorin no power questioned the supremacy 
ef the English R&j. 

On such a tiieatre it was inevitable that the idiosyn- 
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orasUfi of individual chaiaotei should at&mp thsm- 
selves on partioul&i* epcehs, and givo a special colour 
to the area of their influence. Tho progress of the 
Eoglieb Empire was, in one sense, continuous; for 
it was tho result of great causes which transcended 
alike human insight and human will. But Ita rate 
varied with the convictions and temperament of the 
ruler, who, for the time bmng, emhodiod the policy 
of England in the East. 

One powerful ohaiacier after another swayed the 
growth of Empiio this way or that, gave it a 
momentaiy check or urged It with now«bom impotue 
on ita onward course. One school of rulors empha¬ 
sised a policy of forbearanoo, cautious abstention, 
sympathy witli the vcnorahlo fatuity of Eastern 
belief and tho picturesquo Ineptitudo of Eiuitom 
institutions. Another favoured a foiward policy, and 
made no sooi’et of the creed that the regeneration of 
India was to be found in ucfaltoring appUoa^on of 
Western methods and tho prompt and vigorous in¬ 
fusion of Westom ideas. 

At the close of the cightosntb century the Marquees 
of WcUeslcy o^hibited the programme of conquest and 
supremacy in its most imposing light, and with bold 
hand traced the lineamonta of a British B&j which 
should be paramount in India. HasUnge gave daring 
realisaUon to WsUealo/s dreams, crushed the Piud&rfs, 
tamed the great Merdthi Confederacy, and proclaimed 
England as an Eastern Power by sending an Indian 
army to co-operate in E^ypt against an European foe. 
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Izi Lord Dalhouoe the policy of progress found its 
most unprcttivo sxponcoi. His pover^ intcUoct sow 
A now ladis^ fuhioued to the Isst model of modeni 
improvenxent. He CArred it end its institutions 
unflinchingly to the desired psttam. He pulled down, 
be built iip> be ebaoged the squercs of obsolete 
tndiUon for the rounds of deibsed eolighteoment. 
Kotbiog WM proof sgAinsi tiie indefatagAble energy 
of this determined refonuer. To trsinple down open 
hostility with the red heel of wer—to enub fectious 
oppoeitjon—to enny beneficent dnlisedon to soenes of 
snAreby, oppression, sod suAring—to piooUim order, 
And order's long tnin of blessings to communities 
sbsttered by wsx, dseeststed by repine or convulsed 
by internecine strife—to give full swing to trado, 
loeomoUon, end edaostioo, and set btunsn intoUigenoe 
free for triumphs redounding in advintAgos to bu* 
—(0 develop new indostriss, discover new 
reeotticee,—to lop away with firm, unsparing bend 
such parte of the body politic as ware incompatible 
with a r^pme of Improvement, or refused to lend 
themselves to its advsnee—such was Lord Dalbousie's 
7^1 and he played it in a fashion which filled onlookera 
with the awe due to sope^oman efficiency, and hie 
sympatbimng and applauding counUymen with delight. 

Eastward westward the tide of conquest 

flowed. Yestr by year the red line i^ch marked the 
conflnes of British rule embraced a wider area and 
newly-acquired sulgecta. The conquests of the sword 
were supplemented by a lees hazardous but not less 
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effectual taeibod of acquisition—-the rule definitely 
enunciated and Tigorouely enforced, that, oa failure 
of natural heirs, the sorereigaty of eubordinate States 
should not descend to an adopted eon, but lapse to 
the paramount authority. By virtue of th i? policy, 
various important Prindpaliiies passed from tradi* 
tional and hereditary rulers to become mere Items in 
an evet-inoreaoing Imperial total Tho closing hour 
of Balhouaie's rule had been marked by an annexation 
which, alike from the prestige of the Sovereign dls* 
possessed, the richness of the annexed territory, and 
the bistorioal Intorost attaching to it, had placed the 
policy of snnexation in a striking light, and had 
obliged every Kativo Prince to recognise the fact that 
it was a doom that, sooner or later, was likely to over¬ 
take the most dignified and loyal of Kative States. 
Such a eonviotion could scarcely fail to produce a 
general sense of uneasiness, and to weigh with the 
leaders of Indian society, wLon confronted with the 
ombarrossing alternative of standing by the Govern¬ 
ment or of aiding tbo cause of rebeUioo. 

In the sest of triumphant progress, Balhouaio ignored 
—perhaps ho overlooked—certain important consider¬ 
ations—one,—that, however unqueaUonable may be 
the abstract advantages of a reform, change in itself 
is a painful process to the majority of mankind, and 
no feeling more distasteful than that of a world that is 
tnmbling about one's ears:—another,—that to many 
individuals and even desses good govorninent, In the 
Knglish sense of the word, is a very doubtful blessing— 
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is not, on the whole, a dealdefatiun, and is likely, 
when opportunity ofiers, to ho resisted: a third— 
that * so many overthrown estates, so many Totes for 
troubles*; a fourth,—that the beneficent despot, who 
assumes the prerogative of deity in ttcalting the meek 
and eendiog the rich empty away, brings upon himself 
the inconvenient eonsognencs of powerful enemies, and 
feeble, haJf<beartod and unsympathiaing triends, and 
may not improbably be called to defend hie reforms 
against the oombined assanlt of both classes. He will 
loam the full hatred of men to those who would f^ 
do them good agiunst their will, in ways they do not 
understand and by changes in which they disbelieve. 

Such a ruler, it is safe to predict, will have some 
rough times to encounter. He will, nob improbably, 
dad his work of benevolent cLospoiism arrested by 
unexpected outbreaks, and will be obliged to pause 
in the congenial task of improvement to resist 
the frantic efforts of communities actoated by un» 
foreseen and iocaloulable impulsoe, or of individuals 
who see in a general convulsion of society the only 
chance of personal rehabilitation. He is sailing in 
unexplored seas, of whose shoals and rooks, cuirente 
and tides, treacherous calms and sudden iempesta the 
charts of statesma&ship can give no hint. Be may 
be a courageous, ekildil and fortunate navigator; he 
may s^ boldly and well: but the probability of die* 
aster is never far removed, and the disaster may leave 
the f»T vessel of hia hopes Little better than a wreck. 

One of these tremendous episodes broke, while yet 
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he wee new io the tMk of Empire, open Lord Del- 
hoosie’e encMseor. There ere thoee who regard Lord 
Canning aa bavuig merely reaped in danger and gloom 
the h&rreei which Dalhoosie had eowik in hope^ eon- 
fidenoe and joy, and w baving confronted the dire 
reaction which awaite prematnre projeeta of refonn. 

Other, and periiapa more trustworthy, guidee hold 
that luch a Tlew U aearcely Joetided by (he iaota of the 
oaM. Those who saw moat of the Mutiny, who etndied 
it with profoondeet attention and with the beet oppor¬ 
tunities for iU right undetetanding, considered that it 
tooh iU nss In a military panic, was a military out> 
break, and was in no material respect dependent on 
popular supp^ or popular gnsTanoea 

Whatever ite origin, an unexampled and appalling 
orisis had to be met. Lord Canning met it in a 
manner of which every Englishman may be proud— 
with firmness, oonfidenoe, magsanimity, with calm 
infiexible justice. On a stage, crowded with heroic 
personagea, he Ptfmi - an impressive esntral figure— 
too unmoved and too undemoDStmtivo, too completely 
maeter of himself to suit the excited tempers and un¬ 
balanced judgments of an epotdi rife with unprecedented 
eatsstropbe; but rising above the onset of ephemeral 
hostility with a dignity, wtuch, as the scene rocedee 
and we are able more justly to appreciate its pro* 
portions, places him high on the list of those great 
officers of State, whose services to their country entitle 
them to the esteem gratitude of every loyal 
EsgUehman. 
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Tlie cmifi pwed. Aa the dis of bottle died awoj’ it 
l>ecAZDe appereni that a great work of pacidoatioo and 
reconstroction had to be accoropliahed. The fight wae 
over, but, nooe the leae, peae6» in the eenee of the dvio 
good'Wil], which makee eocie^ poeeible—the friendl7 
order that bolds eosmunitiea together—had to be 
jtttored. Huopean and native stood glaring at 

each other_their sworde etill stained with kinsman's 

blood. In some parts of the Empire the entire fabric 
of British administration bad tampoiarilj disappeared. 
Za many, it had been grievonely dislocated. The task 
of governing an alien race—alwaje diffioolti^had 
become harder then ever. There were dreadful, mad> 
dening lecoUectiooe wbidi bad to be obeeured; fierce 
animoeitiee to be aseoaged, a fierce vpuit of revenge to 
be ezordeed. The Enghsh were in no placable mood. 
They had been stirred by an agony which hid gone 
to their very heart's core. They bad suffored long 
and acutely, agiin and again, with little to sup* 
port them but a etem purpose of vengeance or the 
dseperate resolve to eell their Uvee as dearly ea 
posable. They had fought egtinst odds, iriticb seemed 
to render destruction Inevitebla There had been the 
eupreme efibrts of daring, of soduranee^-long. stag¬ 
gering marebsa under the cruel Indian BUfi<—desperate 
encounters—the htir-breadtb escapes of some, the 
tragic end of others, the soffcting of all It was 
difficult for men, with such experiences fresh in their 
minds, to pass to the tame legality of peaceful exist¬ 
ence and to regard their recent antagoniete witii 
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the Amitf due to a fellow-dtizen. Order wae indeed 
restored, bat tbe body politio still quiTered with 
its recent co&Tuision. Every part of the great ad> 
ministratlve itiacbine required change, renovation, 
adaptation to new times, new wants. Tbe Army, the 
Courts, the Finances, tbo very structure of the govern¬ 
ment bad to be reoast- Tbe time bad arrived for 
discarding some dignified simalacra, whose life and 
use had long departed—some fictions which had long 
ceased to serve a useful end. It was no easy task 
which confronted Lord Canning, and he had to per¬ 
form it, throughout, amid a tempeet of animadvenion. 
From every quarter came tbe fioroe blasts of disap¬ 
proval, dissatiafactioD, dislike. The tendency to hasty 
critioism of remote matters—about which it is easy 
for those who know little to feel strongly—becomes 
uncontrollable, when national sentiment is profoundly 
stiirod. It was uncontrollable in Lord Canniog^s 
time, in high quarters and low. In Calcutta public 
opinion ran high. In Ectgland, in Parliament and 
in society, its tone was menacing. Lord Eilenborough'a 
ungovernable mood found vent in an onslaught so 
unmeasured, unreasonable, uxyuat, that iU very ex¬ 
travagance operated to defeat ite end: but such on¬ 
slaughts try tbe nerve of the strongest. Lord Canning 
stood unmoved and immovable—just, tenacious of 
purpose, consdouB of its reotitude—not to be driven 
from it by the vitaperation of a minister or the 
murmurs of an irritated community. It is possible 
that a man of a more effusive, less self-contained 
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temperament might have been more fortunate in 
carrying the sympathies of his countrymen fully 
with him, and concentrating upon himself the en> 
thoaiastlc loyalty which Englishmen laTiah on a 
ruler in whom they feel confidence. But it is by no 
means certain that such a statesman would hare met, 
as completely as did Lord Canning, the general require- 
msDtB of the situation. He had to lay down the lines fbr 
(he future, not only of the English sojourners in India, 
but for two hundred millions of natire inhabitants; 
and his wisdom duHng tho struggle and after it,—his 
rtftlm assurance in the ultimate triumph of his country, 
his impartial mood, bis unwavering resolution to be 
just, bis hatred of violence and ezooss seouj^ed tho 
result that the disaster left behind it so little that an 
Englishman need regret, or a native resent—that the 
breach between the conflicting nationalitiee, though 
deep and serious, was not irremediable—that extra¬ 
vagance and ferocity in the stem work of retribution 
were tho exception and not the rule—that, ss the 
flood cf anarchy eubtided, it left a soil rich with the 
materials of orderly progress and friendly oo-opera- 
lion, and that the generation, which followed the 
Mutiny, has witnessed Europesm and native labouring, 
band in band, at the task of national development. 

Sow, in the face of much to discourage, disturb and 
disappoint, this work was accomplished, it is the 
object of the following pages to nairate. 

It is their object, too, to throw light on the 
chancier of the task which the English nation has 
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undertaken in the government of India, iU problems, 
its diilicoltiee, its frightful riska They mil show the 
liability of great aggregates of ignorant folk to ground¬ 
less panie, the recklessness which such panica induce, 
their unexpected and inaxpheable efieet on the conduct 
of individuals or oommunitios which suddenly bocomo 
proof alike against the demonstrations of logic, the 
teaching of axpaneDce, oven the atsong sway of life¬ 
long usage. They will show how small is the insight 
into men's temper and conduct which the best skill 
and experience can achieve in the oaae of races whoso 
hereditary temperaments and beliefs differ eseen^Uy 
from our own, and who unconsciously shroud tbelr 
real feelings In impesotrablo reserve. Now that a 
generation has pasted away and the subsicUng dust of 
contemporary controveny haa given place to a clearer 
atmosphere, soma principles of statesmanship stand 
out disdnotly as established by the ovenU of the 
Mutiny. It was a tremendous lesson. It striuned 
our resources at home; it weakened our poeitioa in 
Europe; it imperilled the very Csbrio of our Indian 
rule. It was written in blood, in tean, in a vast 
aggregate of human sorrow and nuffering. Its stem 
truths were branded, as it were, with a hot iron 
upon the national conscience. It is well that the 
English nation—which, amid the exutemenU of 
popular government, is apt to be indifferent to remote 
dangers, and the causes whudi produce them'^should 
lay these truths to heart. 

The hietory of the government of dependencies, a 

B 
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oynic has o1)eerved» ia mostly tbe history of failures. 
It ia easy in such a eaao to fu). The problema ia> 
volved ia the Uak of ruling remote and alien popab> 
tions are complicated, ahatruBO, aubtlo, and likely to 
butray tboeo who solve tlicm carolcaaly into deplorable 
iniatakutt. Such miaUkea Uo thick in the annals of 
the Mutiny. Such a mistake, for inetanco, it ‘vaa for 
the rulers of a country auob as England-^with vast 
interests (o protect io every quarter of the globe, 
and with two wars on band—to have so far yielded to 
the Parlkamentary prossuro for economy as to cut 
down jta array to a lovol below the ordinary peace 
ustimates, lo that the otfurt ncecHsary to proeerve 
India left England pracUcally dvfoncolose. Such a 
mistake, again, was it for tho Rulore of India to 
allow tiio propor^oj) of RrgliBli to oativo troops to 
sink far below tho level which every good authority 
pronounced to bu oompstiblo with aafuty, and to 
pigoon*holc in some comfortable bui’oau alike Lord 
Dalliousio'e demonstrations of danger and hie projects 
for removing it. As it was, the utter dofonoelcasnese 
of tbs English position in many parts of India—the 
ligb^heartodooes with which large arsenals, command' 
ing forts, dangerous centres of native disaffuetion, im- 
portant European communities, wide stretches of 
territory had been left without an English soldier, 
seemed, when once the outbreak bad occurred, like 
tho reckless audacity of a race doomed to self- 
dcstoucUon. 

Such a mistake, again, was the haety judgment 
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proDouDced by Englieb «Ut«imen on Lord Canning's 
action, and aUowed bj its publication, at a moat critical 
moment, in India to aggravate the intensity of the 
orUia. Oood aense and right feeling in the ond pro* 
vaUed. but not till grare riek had been incurred, and 
the difficulty of paeiftcarion had been seriously «&> 
baoeed. It socidh hardly credible to us irho read of 
it in cold blood, that rcvponaible politicians should 
have acted and spoken as they spoke and acted then, 
and that the head of an English Uioutry should, in 
ignorance of tbo real facts, have condemned hii Seve* 
reign's reprusentatiTc in the presence of a mutinous 
army and a half-suppreased insurrection. But the dan* 
gen of ParliamcnUry government of dependeneice are 
great, and, in the hot air of a party fight, or the prea- 
sure of a party emergeney. the interests of England 
in India, and the claiioa of iboee who represent them, 
aro apt to beoome obscured. Such an episode is a 
warning bow easily the forms of popular Qovemroent 
may lend tbeiuselvM to rash judgment, violent tone, 
adjust and ill-considered action, and how seriously 
the aberratioriH of a popular assembly may embarrasa 
tbo fulfilment of an imperial task. 
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BtOORAPRIOAZi 

Ik tho fourtoeotii century Lord CauuD^'e aoceetoie 
vere great people in Briatol. William Canyngee, a 
wealthy olo^-worker and ship-owner, was Bailiff of 
that city in i$6i, was six times its,Mayor, and its 
represeotative in three aucoeeeive Parliaments. His 
son was also Mayor. Of hie grandsons, one, Thomas, 
became Lord Mayor of London, and toolc an active 
part iu tho supprweion of the tumults headed by 
Jack Cade. Another grandson, William, maintained 
the family prestige by being four times Mayor of 
Bristol In this oapatity bo had the honour of eoter- 
tainingt successively, Margaret of A^ou and Edward 
the Fourth, and established a more lasting claim to 
the gratitude of posterity by restoring the beautiful 
ebureb of St Mary, BedoUffe, which had been damaged 
by a thunderstorm. His monument is atiU to be seen 
there, and 'Mr. Canynges cofre,* long preserved in 
the Muniment Boom of the churoh, acquii^ed unez- 
pected celebrity by supplying the material with which 
Ohatterton constructed the most curious literary fmud 
of modern times, the Rowley forgeries. 

His nephew, Thomas Canning, by his marriage with 
Agnes Salmon, htiress of Pozcoto in Warwickehlre, 
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acqaired & poailion in that county, an<l iiis Unesi 
(lesccndaDts continued to reside tbore tiU, m the 
course of the present century^ the estate passed, in 
default of hoin maJe, to another family, 

At the beginning: of the seventeenth century (i6i8), 
Oeorg:8, the youngest son of one of these Foxeoto 
Cannings, recoivod a grant of the Manor of Garvagh, 
in Londondorry, h'om James I. A branch of the 
Canning family was thus eetahlishod in Ireland, and 
had some rude experience of the pcpular dislike of 
the intrusive Saxon. William, the son of the original 
grantee, was killed by the Papists in O’Feills re> 
bellion. His son, George, was attainted in King James 
the Sceond's Parliament at Dublin. Despite these 
vioiMltades. the family stuck sturdily to thoir estate, 
and strengthened their position by various good 
matrimonial connections. Stratford Canning, fourth 
in descent from the original grantee, was tho father 
of three sons, Qcoige, Paul, and Stratford. He was 
an austere and irascible parent, whoso creaking show 
soanded a note of terror, in after years, in bis 
ohildren'a rceoilsction. Both George and Stratford 
aroused his wrath by lovers' entanglements, and wero 
turned loose upon the world. Both died early, but 
both left sons who were to fill a large space in eon* 
temporary history. Stratford defied bis father's ire, 
married the lady of his choice, settled as a banker 
in London, and at bis death left behind him a eix 
months' infant, who, half a century later, made the 
name of Stratford de RedcliSh a potent factor in 
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Easidrn diploioMy. Oeor^ wa^ Admitted to the 
English Bat, Uved in a cnltuied cdterie, achieved acme 
suocesa in the lighter biancbee of literature, &nd 
enbaiiced hie peraonal emberrasameote and hta father^ b 
reaeotment by marrying a beautiful but portlonleas 
young Iriehwoman. In the midat of family troubles 
and bootlees proepecte of rehabilitation, be became the 
father of a eon who was destined to become famous in 
the annals of English Btatoemanshlp. Little, indeed, 
did the Fatee seem then to promise that this child 
of sorrow should bo Frime Uinieter of England, and 
the ombodiment of all that was most brilliant in the 
polices of his day. 

The genius of Oeorge Canning soon soared above 
family misfortunes. His uncle, Stiatford, came to 
his aid. Eton and Christ Church smiled upon the 
sccomplisbed echolar; London loriety veloomod a 
brilliant aoquisirion: the discrimina^on of Pitt 
secured a valuable recruit. Oood Tories were re¬ 
joiced to have their views enforced by the wit whioh 
flashed in the best of political squibs. He had now 
climbed the diszy belghta of olBoe, and held the 
portfolio of Foreign ASaiis. 

The aueceseful autesman's fortunes were crowned 
In iSoo by bis marriage with Joan, daughter, and 
co-beiresa with the Duobees of Portland, of General 
Scott, a gentleman whose successes at the whist- 
table bad made his daughters wealthy women. In 
i8ia George CSaiming was living in the enjoyment of 
great domestic happiness at Gloucester Lodge, an 
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Italian viUa whioh lay between Keneington end 
Brompton^ end which derived ita name from its dnt 
owner—the Ducbeea of Gloucester. From the Duchess 
it peesed to her daughter, the Princess Sopbia> and 
from her to tfr. Canning. 

Here, on the 14th of December, iKia, George 
Canning’s third son—the aubjeot of the present 
biography—wee bom. Ho was named Charles John. 
At this time hie two elder brothers, George Charles 
and William Pitt, were alive. A daughter, who became 
MarebloncAs of Clanricarde, was bom In 1804. When 
Charles Canning was ten yeus old, and a student 
at Ur. Cannalts. a famous private school in those 
days, at Putney, an event ooaurred which was very 
nearly altering the whole current of his father’s life. 
In J823, Mr. Canning,—whose refusal to prosecute 
tbe Queon liad mortally offended his royal master, 
and, for tbe time, ruined his Parliamentary prospeots, 
accepted the post of Governor-Oeneval of India, about 
to become vacant on Lord Hastings' retirement. His 
experience at the Board of Control, where it liad been 
hia duty to watch, sometimes to eurb, and finally to 
eancUon Lord Hastings' daring programme, may have 
reconciled him to the change. It wee not ^ted, 
however, that Camung should quit the scene of his 
many tiiumphe. In tbe following autumn, while be 
was paying a farewell visit to his oonstituenta at 
Liverpool \ Lord Oaatlereagh’a tragic end brought 

• Cnaaisia. et Uvetpeol, ww 6 frequeut guest of Ur. Glsd* 
etoao of S«»ferUi Hoqm. It et»od on a ftst atrotoh of ootmtiy, 
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about a new ettioe of political combinations, 
oblkedthe King to accept Canning as leader of the 
House of Comoone, His appointoent as 
SeoreUry put an end to all thoughts of In^. 
Tbirty-thioo years later bis eon had the same offer, 

iai<i tOMpted it< , 

la iUft4, CWles Canning was wnt to Eton, whwe 

bie father's brilliant reputaUon as statesman, man of 
letter, and wit. ensured him a eordUl 
Dr. Qoodall, the Prorost, ordiuned that the Muuster'e 
son should undergo his entrance examination, not, as 
was uauJ, at bis tutor's, but in bis fether's houser;- 
a questionable ptirUegc, so fat as young Cannings 
feelings were oonoemed, for it involved the con¬ 
sequence thst the dreaded ordeal should bo passed 
In his fether's prcseaee. Mr. Chspinsn, sfteiwsxds 
Bishop of Colombo, the oSmal on whom the duty 
derived, has recorded tho anxiety with which the 
father watched the boy'e progi-eas through hie ex- 
amination. The paioage eeleotsd was the description, 
ia the Aensid, of tbe »torm which ehetWcred the fleot of 
Aeneea, and the fcmoua epoeiopoeis in which Neptune 
turaa sway from puniehing the outbreak of the rebel 
wind* to tbe gentler task of calming the waTee and 
reatoring peace to tbe ocean— 

•fo-Md prwftttt jftoto# oonxpw^r* 

The trial-a severe one for youthful neiwes—was 

aorta of the town, overlooking the lei. Hero he wonld^iik, 
oigoying the preepoct, >*MIe * eon of the bouee, WilUe© Ewart 
Gledttone, wm ple^ng on the rttnod below.—Beil, jet. 
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safely psaaed; tiw aniioas father prononnced approval 
with, a ‘not eo bad/ and the young aspirant waa 
pronounced to be fit for the Fourth Form, whore, 
accordingly, bo took his place, 4th Soptomber, 1824. 
The superstitious belief that the versos of Virgil, 
taken by chance, are fraught with prophetic moaning 
has expired: but a believer in the ofBcaoy of the 
Virgilianas might have been oonfinned in bis 
creed by tbo unsuspected appositeness of the verses 
wbiob lianced to be choson for tho young Etoniana 
preliminary task. No line that ever Virgil wrote 
oould more aptly embody the main oharacteristio of 
Canning's future career—tbo merging of the duty 
of punishment in the more oongerdal process of 
pacification. 

Earl Granville, who bed begun a boy’e friendship 
with ‘Caro* Canning among tbo etrawberry-bcds at 
Gloucester House, and who was a year or two his 
junior at Eton, has recorded a grateful remembrancu 
of the protection which Charles Canning extended to 
him, as anew boy. in the rude wperisnees of school 
life, and of hi« welcome mediation as a pacificator at 
a fight in tho playing fields, which, neither combatant 
was loth to bring to an bonouiable closa ‘Hie 
loudness to mo/ writes Lord Granville, ‘was con¬ 
tinuous. Hie reputation at Eton was high as to 
ability: the respect and attachment felt for him by 
his eontemporariea the same as has been the case 
through all his life/ 

Charles Canning^s Eton cai'eer, though marked by 
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DO eztr&ord^D&iy achievements, and not wholly un- 
checkered by the Olympian wrath of Dr. Keate, waa 
not without distinction. There is evidence of his 
having attuned more than average proficiency in the 
all-important art of latb versification. 

We have some contemporaneoas sketches of the 
Eton of that day in Kr. Mibo Qaskeli’e letters to hie 
father, to hli friend Arthur Hallam, and others, and 
in one or two from Canning himself. Sir Francis 
Doyle, who was at Eton from 78c2 to 1827, mentions 
a debatmg olubj of which Arthur Eallam. Oladetone, 
dslwyn, Lord Arthur Harvey, Lord Elgin, Lord 
Canning, and Lord Blackford, were the prinmpal 
members. *Tbe perfect inteUeotual fi:eedom,’ be 
writes, * bestowed on us by the ease and leisure 
of our idle school, bad its good as well as its bad 
side.^ It had, certainly, some rough aspects to the 
new-comer, not least the portentous figure of the 
Hoad Master, shaking his red and shaggy eyebrows, so 
prominent that Einglake describee him as habitually 
employing them instead of arms and bands to point 
out any object to which he wished to direct attention. 
Before this awful being, one May morning, little 
Oaskell was summoned. ' ’ is the fatal 

word that speaks bis doom—a doom that sometimes, 
b this epoch of fiagellation, eighty victims under¬ 
went in a single mortdng. Oaskell waits tremblbg 
m the ante-room the arrival of the judge and exe¬ 
cutioner. ‘He first flogged one of the coBegere and 
then called me. 1 begged him to give me my " first 
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fftult." He anBwered tb&tl b&d committed an error 
TOiy early. 1 oonld ecareely refrain from tears, but 
did, and in bis usual bareb manner be eidd, '‘Oo 
along, sir, go along." ’ 

The epoch of fagging was at lie height. One 
Utile despot has three attendants; one gets the 
milk, another the kettle, another the rolls and but* 
ter. Sometimes Qaskell has to run to 'Cripps for 
bam, bacon, bread, ohooolate, &o.; then to reoeive 
several blovre becauee I was not quick enough—then 
to boil eggs for Taunton, or employed in the servile 
ofHces of brushing Halifax’s olothes and tying his 
shoes/ ‘EoUes got spurs, and rode some of us over 
a leap, positively impossible to be leapt over with a 
person on one's back, and every time (which is every 
time) we cannot accomplish it, he spurs us violently; 
and xny thigh is quite sore with the Inrosds made 
by this dreadful spur. My Pc€Uie Onttci is de¬ 
stroyed, roy new coat completely ruined/ In j8ad 
Osskell writes of more agreeable themes. 'Now 
comes the most gratifying, transporting, edifying, 
delightful, charming piece of information. I will 
begin by telling you that Canning is very consider¬ 
ably below me in the school* It is true that I 
noticed him twice, I mean, invited him to breakfast. 
It is true that I have done him two copies of versee. 
From what I have seen of him I think him rather 
diep(»ed to be idle, but clever, quick, spirited, afibc- 
tionate. Canning was very much taken with these 
little civil offieea, but, as Horace says, “ Di exa^tent 
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ciV’ I ftxpectftd any return.' Canning, however, 
rn&de an unexpectedly goneroua return for his patron's 
good services, for, before long, there comes s hospitable 
letter from Mis. Canning, inviting ' Osio' and his 
friends to a party at Salt HilL Thereupon followed 
many pleasant expeditions to the great stateeman's 
house, delightful and impresuve to the boyish imagi* 
nation, which continue till Oaskell sees his friend’s 
father at Chiswick, lying on the oouoh from which 
he was never to rise. There is one pretty soene— 
George Canning walking back with the boys from 
Salt HiU to Eton, and, near the end of the long deld, 
looking over Caro's holiday verses, the subject being 
Tanthea and Abratates. An epithet is wanted for 
' ali caleri' is suggested and rejected ; then some¬ 
one suggoste ‘ faustA' Yos, ‘ faust&' will do—'fausti 
Victoria protegit alA* So the phantom figures—father 
and son and friend—pasa away Into the Olympian 
shades. 

' Canning looked well at Surly,’ so runs another 
letter; * be rode there, and leapt all the way, on 
a large black horse. He is twelve years old. 1 got 
nothing but some lobster and half a bottle of mder.’ 
On another occasion we find the young debaters 
busied with a motion for discontinuing the Jlfominff 
ChrtmicUj on the ground of its constant pugilistic 
reports, and the motion lost by Gladstone’s casting- 
vote. In December, 1827, we have Charles Canning 
writing to bis friend Oaskell a pleasant school-boy 
letter:— 
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' Mo» will be eapUm of the boats next year, and 
I shall pull in the ten-oar. I mess with Hodgson 
and Moss now; perhaps Cowper will mess with us 
next half; those throe will he my greatest and only 
*' oone" except old Handley. I gave loavuig hooks to 
Oladetons, Hamilton, Chlebolin Ma., Doyle> Lord Bruoe, 
and Sutton Ma. Handley, Oladstone, Mr. Bruce, Lor <1 
Bruoo, Hodgson, and myself sot up a Salt Hill Club 
at the end of thii half. Wo met every wholo holiday, 
or half, as was convenient, after is, and wont up Ui 
Salt Hill to bully tbo fat waiter, eat toasted choose, 
and drink ogg-wine, In our meetings, an well as at 
almost every time, Gladstone wont hy tbo uaiuo of 
Mr. Tipple; Lord Bruce, Dr. Boberts; Kandloy, 
Miss Judy Myers ; Mr. Bruce, Mr. Cranmer; Canning 
Mr. Coxbcad. Hamilton, who was Mr. DozneUr, 
would have been in the club, but was prevented by 
his having to show up a punishment to Kcate every 
day at one, which cut up his '* after 12 *' compleudy. 
The puoishment was inflioted for bis having taken 
a conspicuous part in all the lato riots.’ 

Charles Canning did not remidn at £ton for the 
moat interesting period of a public eohooLboy’s career, 
the last; for, having reached the upper division of tbo 
Fifth Form, ho became the pupil of the Rev. Tbonas 
Shore, a Bedfordshire clergyman, a neplmw of the 
Govemor-Qeneral of India who succeeded Cornwallis, 
and is known to fame as Lord Teigmnouth. This 
geDtleman, an accomplished scholar, received a few 
pupils of distinotion, and equipped themmore 
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M8iduousl7, peTliaps> than the genial potontaUe of 

£ton_for the arena of academic life. One of 

Mr. Shore’s daughters remembers still the ixnpreeeion 
created by Canning’s air of thoughtfal iPtelJigence^- 
bis modest tonee-^his girL-Eke blushes—his kindness 
to the little daughters of the bouse. Here Charles 
Canning was joined by the grandson of the first Lord 
Harris, with whom he formed a life-long friendship, 
by Lord OranTille, and Mr. Charles Howard. Here 

* ingenuous arts ’ blossomed, as they ought, Into graoious 
behaviour. ‘Lord Granville/ says the ohronioler, 

* made himself as ohanning to us little girls as ever he 
did since, I suppose, to the finest ladies or to a public 
audience.' From this agreeable tutelage Canning 
passed in December, to Oxford, and was entered 
as a student of Christ Church, where his father had 
resided forty years before. Two of his Oxford con- 
temporaries and aesociates, Dalhousie a^ E)gin, were 
destined, as himself, to occupy the poet of Governor^ 
General of India. ‘ 1 was about a year with him at 
Christ Church,’ writes Lord Granville, ‘ where be was 
one of a brilliant set. Gladstone, Sidney Herbert, 
Lord Lincoln, James Hope, the present Dean of 
Christ Church, Lord Selbome, Lord Caldwell, and 
Lord Malrocebury, had juat taken their degrees: but 
Lord Elgin, Lord Dalhousie, Fred. Bruee, Stephen 
Denison, were still there.’ Among Canning’s other 
aesociates were Mr. (Sir) Bobert Phillimoie and Lord 
De Tabley, whose friendship lasted to the grave. 

In this congenial sodety Lord Canning led a life of 
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cultured eojoymcot—somewb&t cold in manner to 
the outer worlds but endeared to tbe inner eixcle of 
hia aseoQiates by geniality, taate and humour. He 
devoted himeelf to the studiee of tbe place, and in 
1831 won the College prize fur a Latin poem on 
' CaracUcue/ which ho recited, etandin^ beneath hie 
father e poitrait, in the great Hall of Chriet Church. 

* It waa a i^emarkable aoene,' writes Sir H. Phillimore. 

' In that magnideent banquetting-room are hung per* 
tradte of etudenU who have redacted honour upon the 
Houee, which roaved them, by the distinc^una which 
they have won in after life. Underneath the portrait 
of Qeorge Canning—tho rcoollectioiL of whose brUliant 
oareer and unUmoly end waa sdU fresh in tho memory 
of mon—stood tbe eon, still in the prime of youth, 
recalling in his ommently handsome countenance the 
noble features of the portrait, while repeating the 
prise poem which would have gladdened bis father's 
heart 

' Oaouing,' writes Bari Granville,' was like Hoflher s 
pleiure of his father as a young mao—a greet gentle* 
man in oheraotor and demeanour. He was handsome, 
with singularly fine eyes. He was fond of sport— 
hunting, shooing, and espeoiaJIy fishing.... He bad 
extraordinary powers of continuous work for months 
and years, when the occa»on arose, together with 
a faculty for being perfectly idle for long periods.' 

In i8a7 Mr. Canning had died. His widow was 

' Ur. C>«orse Cknolns’e ‘ IMr ad >l««csin' wm by ern* 

iamportTiM aa th« beai pri2a poem ever written. 
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oiwitca ft Viacouiie€8s, mth revewion to George 
<}ftimiDgfl eons. The eldoat sod, Geo^ Charles, 
hftd died in In September, iBiB, the death 

of the second son, William Pitt, rendered Chftrlee 
( aiming heir to a Peerage, and placed him in a 
position wifHoiently independent to justify his re- 
twlulion to adopt a political career. In 1853 be 
look hU degree, obtaining the honours of a first 
class in olasMies and a second in mathematics. 

In September, 1K35, ho married tho Hon. Cbailotto 
Ktuart, eldest daughter of Lord Stuart Do Bothsflay, 
a lady whoso many graces and endowments of person 
and character bound all hoarU to her alike in England 
and India, and whoso death lOTostod the closing hours 
of lior hus1>and*s career with a pathetic interest. 

Tho plouurea of xnanlcd life did not still tho 
promptings of ambition. Charles Canning’s thoughts 
were l>ect on Parliament. In August, 185$, he was 
returned as member for Warwick. HU experience 
of the House of ComnioDS, bowover, waa brief: for 
Parliamost was prorogued within the month, and on 
the I5tb hfarch, 1857, Viscountess Canning died. 
In the following month Lord Caiming took his seat 
in the House of Lords. 

On Lord Holboume’s resignation in August, 1841, 
and tho formation of Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry, Lord 
Aberdeen receiTed the portfolio of Foreign Ai^ra, 
and waa glad to nominate Lord Canning to the 
Under-Secretaryship in a department in which his 
father had acquired so much distinction. l<«d 
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Cftnaing accepted ilia ofier, nor w&i he to ba tempted 
ic by an invitatioB which he neelved in the 
foliowixLg jeer from Lord EQenboroagb^on hie 
appointment to raooeed Lord AnoklaDd «s OoTernor* 
General of India—to aoconpanj him aa Prirate 
Secretary. The two men were deetaned> in after years, 
to come into Tiolent ooQuton on an T nd ian topio. 

Canniag worked bard at hit dvUea, hat the prmenoe 
of hie chief in the Upper Hoom relieved him of the 
necee»ity~~indeed deprived him of the opportunity^of 
Parliamentary expUoadoxL Bat hU chjjaoter was felt. 
* Lord Aberdeen,' aays Earl Oranvillo, * had the most 
implicit confidence in him, and allowed him to do 
much of the Secretary of Sute’e work. He was 
greatly looked up to in the oSoe.' 

Early in 1846 Sir Bohert Peel, now in the troubled 
waters of tho Coni Inw Bepeal, took the field agmn 
with a reooastituted Ministry, Mr. Gladstone at the 
Colonial Office, Lord Lincoln in Ireland, Lord Canning 
at tho Woods and Foreeta. Sir RobeH Peel’s resig¬ 
nation in June of that year hiougb^ Lord John Bussell 
to tho Treasury and placed Lord Canning in. opposition. 
He frequently, however, found himself in sympathy 
with the liberal measuiee of Lord John Bussell's 
Cabinet, and in May, 1845. was the first to support 
Lord Lansdowns’e motion in support of tho removal 
of Jewish Disabilities, separating himself from almost 
the entire body of his former aaaociatee, and replying 
to Lord EUenboroogh, wbo had moved an amendment 
on the second reading of the BilL 
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On Lord John Russeli’a reaignation in Fehruaiy, 
1851, Lord Oanniog was invited hy Lord Derby to 
fiU a seat in hi# Cabinet as Foreign Secretory, an 
otfer which, greaUy as it wee to hU taste, be did net 
feel himeelf sufficienUy in aecordonce with the Con* 
Borvative Leader to accept. In Lord Aberdeen’a 
Coalition Minietiy of 1854, Lord John Buaaell became 
Foreign Secretary, end Lord Canning, not without 
Bome natural feelinga of diiappointment. accepted the 
unambiticua post of Foetmuter-General. Here he 
did good work, instituting numerous reforms and 
fighting a courageous battle against vested interests 
which stood in the way of departmental efficiency. 
8irBowIand Hill described the years during which he 
served under Lord CanniDg at the Post Offico as ‘the 
most satiefactory period of Ms whole official career, 
that in which the oouree of improvenont was steadiest, 
most rapid, and least cbe<)uered.' 

In January, 1855, Lord Aberdeen was defeated on 
Ur. Roebuck’s hostile motion for an inquiry into the 
conduct of the war, and rc^ed. Lord Canning was 
invited hy Lord Palmerston to remsiu in office as 
Postmaeter-Osneral, with the addition of a seat in tho 
Cabinet, an offer which he accepted. 

By this time Lord Dalhousie's long and brilhant 
term of office as Oovemor-General of India was 
drawing to a close, and the question of hie successor 
was occupying the thoughts of Ministers. The 
choice fell on Lord Canning. The eon was free 
to accept the splendid offer from which his father 
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b&d, ye&n before, been oompeUed to 

turn ewny. 

‘I -was the fini person/ Lord GnavUIe writes, 
‘who told him of the probeUlity of the Governor- 
Oener&lahip of Indie being offered to him. He oi onoe 
discussed it, end seemed inoUaed to aceept it It wee 
SA interesting conveTSStion. We had travelled hy rail 
to Windsor, attended service at St George’s, and rode 
to Cleveden, where ve had tea; and then dined at 
Salt Hi Hi His departure, and that of the beautifal 
end clever I^dy Canning, created a great void in 
a very intimate BocUt7. Lord Palmerston gave me 
leave to write all Cabinet secrets to him while in 
India.... Hia departue for India deprived me of 
the most valuable assistance I ever had in speaking. 
He always gave ms his opinion on mj spsoches. 
I knew his oriticisms to be exactly what he thought, 
and I bad absolute confidence in bis judgment. 
There was no question, from the most important 
points of public and private life to the shape of 
a saddle, on which I did not desire bis advice. He 
was one of my greatest friends. I am not sure that ho 
was the most intimate. He Vd some natural re¬ 
serve, and, on the other band, I should not willingly 
have told him of things that I had said or done of 
which I was ashamed.' 

On August 1st, 1835, Lord Canning was introduced 
at a Court of Directon and took the cuBtomary oath 
of oi&oc. In the evening he attended the banquet, 
witii which, in that hospitable epoch, the Company 
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wu wont to oolobrftto tho outgoing of ft now Governor- 
General Tbe apeeohM delivered on tbeae oceaeiona 
aBfiumed the character of impoitantpoUtioftl utteranoea, 
and were regarded with intereet « indicationa of 
priaoiple and policy. The Cbairman, Mr. Elliot 
Macnaghten, proposed tbo new OovomoJsGeneral’a 
health. Lord Canning, in hia reply, eurprieed and 
improewd hie hearere by a grave and meaaurcd elo¬ 
quence in every way worthy of tho ocoftsion. The 
remembrance of George Canning—the marked i»em- 
bianco between father and aon—tbo same handeome 
foatnros, the noble brow and fine presence—no doubt 
predisposed tbe audience in tbe speaker's favour. But 
Lord Canning’s speech was intrineically excellent-— 
weighty, dignified, imbued with a statcemanliko senec 
of the greatness and the difficulty of hU task. He 
reepondedwith gratitude to tho Chairman's assurance 
of the confidence and co-operation of the Directors 
and of tho two great bodies with which he would 
have m«nly to do—the Civil Service and tbe Army. 
* 1 know net,’ the speaker continued in terms which, 
read in the light of after events, have a prophetic 
ring, ‘I know not what eourae events may take. 
I hope and pray that we may not reach the extremity 
of war. I wieh for a peaceful time of office, but 
I cannot forget that, in our Indian Empire, that 
greatest of all blessings depends upon a greater 
rariety of chances and a more precaiious tenura 
th an in any other quarter of tbe globe. We must 
not forget that in tbe sky of India, serene as it 
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iSf a enUkU oload may &ri8e» ai fiiat no bi^er than 
a man’s hand, but which, growing bigger and bigger, 
may at last threaten to overwhelin ns with ruin. 
What has happened ones may happen agmn. The 
disturbing oausce have dimimahed certmnly, but are 
not dUpellod. We hare sUU diaoontented and hetero* 
genoone peoples oniled under our sway; we bare 
still nmghbouia before whom we cannot altogether 
lay aside our watebfulncaa; and we have a frostier 
eondguradon which rendere it possible that at any 
moment causes of eolliaion may arise. Bcwdes, so 
intrioate are our relations with some subsidiary 
States that I doubt whether, in an Empire so vest 
and so dtuated, it is in the power of tbs wisest 
Government, the most peaceful and tho most for* 
bsaringi to command p^oe. But if we cannot 
command, we can at any rate deaerve it by taking 
care that honour, good fmtb, and fair dating are 
un our side: and if, in spite of us, it should 
becomo necessary to strike a blow, we can strike 
with a oonsdonce. With Wows #0 dealt, the 
struggle must be short and the issue not doubtful/ 

The grave and melodious voioe rang through the 
great assembly and ewatod a profound impression. 
Lord Cannings bearers, some of whom had never 
heard him speak and others who had only heard his 
ordinary Parliamentary replies, felt that they were 
listening to no common man. They were noble words, 
instinct with a high purpose, a pledge, pure and high- 
toned. Nobly was Canning destined to redeem it 
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It decided tb&t Lord O&zmijig should t^ke 
ovsr obat^ on March ist, and his journey to India 
Tvaa eo timed ae to allow of a short stay in 
Egypt, ami of vieite, «n roiiii, to Bombay, Oey* 
Ion, and Madras, where his old lohooLfellow, Lord 
Harris, now reigned as Governor. On Hovember 4th, 
1855, Lord and Lady Canning sailed from Marsoilleej 
they landed at Alexandna on the lath, and had their 
first taste of Eastern hospitality in the somewhat 
oveissplendid arrangcmenta made by the Pacha's 
order at Cairo for thoir reception. Some weeks 
were devoted to the eights of Egypt and a journey 
up the Mile. On January sdtb, 1856, Lord Canning 
landed at Bombay, and the full tide of oiSoial cere¬ 
mony began to flow. Lord Dalbouaie had doomd 
that his Buooessor should be royally welcomed; 
but, amid the pomps end festivities of a State re¬ 
ception, tho cow Ocvoroor-Goneral gave early proof 
of the indefatigable industry which nover flagged 
throughout his whole career. have been un¬ 
ceasingly busy,’ he wrote to Mr. Elliot Macnaghtan, 
^for two-thirds out of every twenty-four hours since 
our arrival: and by the 5th or 6th I hope to have 
seen nearly all that calls for ocular inspection in this 
city and its neighbourhood.' 

Landing at Madias, the party spent a fow daye 
at Quindee Park, the Governor’s country residence, 
and lord Canning had an opportunity of renewing 
the memories of old school days in the aoeiety of 
lord Hama On the last day of February, be 
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disemWkdd at Calcutta, and proceeded at once to 
take tke customar;^ oatbs of office and hie eeat in 
Council—‘ within fiTO minutes after tcuobing land,* 
M he wrote home—and to be introduced to the 
members of the ConnolL Of these Mr. (Sir) Barnea 
Peacock, a distinguished En^ah barrister, and John 
Peter Grant, a civilian of eicceptional abilitj', were 
the moat inJluential. Another member, Oenaral John 
Low, had fought in the laat HardthA War, and since 
then had eojojad a prolonged experience of native 
Courts and unusual famlitiee for reading native 
character. He was supposed to be of those who 
thought that Dalbouue had gone too far and too 
fast. 

The now QovernoivOoneral plunged eagerly into 
business, and commenood &om the outaet that neglect 
of all consideration for health which ho continued to 
the end with such disastrous effect At the end of 
the first week ho writes that, so great had been the 
pressure of business that he had found time ' only for 
one look out of doora' since arrival The oppor* 
tunitiea for converse with Lord Dalhousie were, of 
course, invaluable. 

The tide of official work rolled in amun. ‘Another 
fortnight is gone,’ Lord Canning wrote towards the 
end of March, ‘and I am beginning to gather up by 
Blow degrees the threads of business, as it passes 
before me: but it is severe work to have to give 
up BO much time to the bygones of almost every 
question that comes up; ft-Tid some weeks more must 
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pasfi before J sball fe^l myself abreflst of currant 
events.’ 

Xot nmy weeks bdd passed before the new 
Oovemor-Oeneral perceived that bis hopes of a 
peecoM reign were little likely to be roalised. The 
danger throatened iivin Pei’sia England was pledged 
to the independence of Herdt; but that independence 
bed always been precarious, more than once actually 
endangered. In 1852 a Persian force bad eeised the 
place, and nothing but tbo perexuptory interference of 
the English Oovernroent bad Induced bor to abandon 
the pr^ect of annexation. The Crimean War seemed 
to the Teheran politioiaoa to afford an opportunity 
for reviving a favourite doeign. Materia) for a 
quarrel was soon forthcoming. Mr. MuiTay, the 
British representative, found it impossible to remain 
any longer at his post. A Persian army was presently 
on the march against Eerit. English diplomacy hhd 
said its last word. War had become imminent. 

lord Oaoning Tatobod with r^et the lessening 
chances of a pacidc settlement. 'Do not bo afraid,' 
ho wrote to the President of the Indian Board in 
April, ' of my being unduly hasty to punish Persia. 
Unless the Shah should stoam up the Hdgll with 
Murray swinging at his yaid-arm, I hope that we 
shall be able to keep the peace until your instructions 
arrive.’ The prospects of peace, however, became 
daily fainter, ‘ My hope of an accommodation,’ the 
Govemor-Qenapal wrote to the Piesident in August, 

* has almost died out. I contemplate the prospect of 
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the inglorious ftnd oostlj operatlonfl, which lie before 
us, with more disgust than 1 can express.’ 

The quftrrel went briskly forward. In the summer 
Lord Canning received instruotiema to prepare for the 
despatch of on army from Bombay, and in Novombor 
war wae ofEcually declared. The choice of a com¬ 
mander for the expedition and tho det^s of its 
equipment neoeeasiily involved much thought, talk, 
end cor^c4pondono^ and made a ibruidable addition 
to tho numerous and varied admimetiative topics 
which, in the ordinary course, called for the Govemor- 
Oeneral’s attention. 

A. war with Persia involved a thorny question as to 
the aid that should bo given to the Amtr of Kibul— 
whether he should be helped at all, and if helped, to 
what extent and upon what oondltioos. Tho Knglieb 
authorities wore of opinion that a blister to Persia 
might, with excellent effect, be applied from tho side 
of Ka n da h d r , Herbert Bdwardee, stationed on tbo 
frontier, warmly advocated tho project of an alliance 
with the Amir. At the beginning of 1857 a treaty, 
negotiated by 5 ir John lawrenco and Edwardos, 
bound the old Boat by a tie which, happily, bo 
observed conscientiously through times when the 
hostility of K6bul, in the rear of the English, would 
have added disastrously to the dlfBculries of the 
eituatiom ' I have made an alliance with the British 
Government,’ he exclaimed, when the treaty was 
signed, 'and, come what may, 1 will keep it till 
death.’ 
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Lord C&Qitmg, -who at t^o othor ond of the telegrapb 
vire at Calcutta bad suparmtondad the negotiatioQ, 
complimented Edwardes os. its eatufaotory issue with 
a generous and hearty recognition of good seirice, 
which was habitual to him. ' I feci the more bound 
to do thiSi’ he wrote, ‘ becaufio the first snggeAtion 
of a meeting came from you.... It would he a good 
thing if all diplomatic conferences were oonduoted 
aa aa^sfaotorily and aet forth ae luddly aa these 
have been.’ 

Persia waj not the only anxiety. Within the 
oonflnei of India iteelf the ooune of STenta did 
not flow with unbroken smootbneM during Xiord 
Caoniog’s drat year of office. Outram had wolcomed 
his arrival with a telegram—*A 1 I is well in Oudb;' 
but the asnounoement had been preroature. Outram 
had now gone away to England, in ill health, and all 
bad certainly not been going well with hie auceesaor 
hot-headed official, of the order of tboae whose 
deatiny it is to be the marplots of diplomacy and 
tboma in the fleah of theii' employers. Lord Canning 
bad to teste the bittemees which a refraotory sub¬ 
ordinate infussa into the cup of high official life. His 
remonslranoea fell on unheeding ears. The progress 
of dethroning on ancient royalty—necessarily an 
ungracious one—was made doubly distressful. Com* 
plaints became numerous and loud. The GoTemor- 
Qeneral wrote that his subordinates were placing him 
in the humiliating positaoa of promising redress which 
they failed to give; nor was the mischief ended till. 
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in the foUovii^g apring, on ite 1>ecomiiig dear that 
OutnuD wodd be employed in the PeTsian Expedition, 
an unesoepUonabLe aubatitute was found in the person 
of Sir Henry Lawrence, who took charge of hie duties 
at Lucknow a few weeks before the first outburst of 
the UnUny. 

Feriode snob as that of the Mutiny afford but 
eoanty space for the personal biography of those 
who play a prominent part in them. Such men 
lead only a poblio exietenoe. Their thoughts, their 
hopes, their efforts, are concentrated on public cares. 
Lord Oanning^B life during the fatslhl years 
1858 was one unflagging effort to keep pace with the 
torrential flow of events wbiob followed each other 
with a rapidity too groat oven for diligence as 
phenomenal ae hU. 

It would bo difficult to exaggerate the multifarious* 
ness or the importance of these demands on bis 
judgment. The genoral course of the various cam* 
paigns which the euppreesion of the Mutiny involved, 
was, to a large extent, under his superictendenoo and 
control; be was in immediate touch with the principal 
Oommanders throughout, who looked to him for orders. 
Questions of the utmost diffioulty^^uch, for Instance, 
as the abandonment of Peehdwai*, in the critical weeks 
before the of Delhi—were constantly presenting 
tbemselvee for immediate demsion; Paxliemontary 
discussion of Indian topics added intensity to the 
controversial furnace in which Lord Canning lived. 
He had to watch the growth of public eealimcnt, 
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to goldd it ia safe oh&imeIa> aad lepress its undue 
Tiolenee; and bis task had to be performed under 
conditions wall calculated to diatub the moat steadfast 
equilibrium. There were great topics on which the 
late of an Empire bung; but little topics swarmed 
about him—like a cloud of midges—all the more 
irritating, possibly, for their minuteness. A convulsion 
which braaki down all ordinary barriers and overrides 
all ordinary rules of discipllnei is certain to entail 
official blunders and collisions. Stupidity, decently 
latent in times of peaceful routine, leaps to light. 
There will be a misapprehension of duties, quarrels 
more acute than usual \ the oxoited man who does too 
much; the nervous man who is afraid to do anything; 
the wroug'hcadod man who does the wrong thing, 
Sometimes, moreover, Nature seems to have pro* 
vided that the men who have greatest capacity for 
bluodsring have the lowest gifte of insistency in 
self-defence. Many such men now crossed Lord 
Canning’s path. Many such queations—whose in- 
trinsic insignifleanoe is no measure of the toil and 
vexation they occasion to those who have to decide 
them, beset him. 

HU temperament was that which treats small things 
and large with the same precUe and conscientioue 
care, and eo renders official life a burthen too heavy 
for the etrongeet shoulders. There is a habit of mind, 
well known to the student of official pathology, which 
shrinks in aversion from the rude expedients by which 
some men get through a vast amount of work. The 
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just» thd £utidioua, the scrupulous, axe its enpecid 
victims. Such & man has a horror of iiuperfactioD, 
of inaz&ctncaa, of the hardship or mischiof ‘which 
maxsotfioss rosy easily produce. Ha will not indita 
sn ineorract aestcnco, elurovar inconveuont difficulty, 
or pronounca an iIl>co&aidared decision. Ha knows 
how the thing ought to be done; his consdcnoe 
forbide him to do it, or to let it be done, in any 
other fashion. He will not slight it hineolf; ha 
wiU not hand it over to another who might ba 
more esaily satisfied. One q^uestion after another is 
put aeido for further thought, for further knowledge, 
for the last few touches which an artist loves to give 
to his work, but which, unhappily, so soldom are the 
last. Meanwhile, the world docs not stand sUU: 
the tide of businass rolls onward, ruda and strong; tba 
impoasibility cf coping with it baoomee obvious; the 
arrears become so huge that a little more or less is not 
worth consideration; the offender becomes desperate. 
The offimal maohino is obstructed at a hundred 
points; and sturdy workers of tba rough and ready 
order are complaining that, in the Tcscaiob ef a too 
exi^uisits porfbetion, the practical work of adminis¬ 
tration is baiog brought to a standstill. The offender 
entrenches himself behind a barricade of office boree, 
aaoh of which protests 'with dutch mouth agunat the 
dilatory mood which hinders its contents from dis¬ 
posal. Theoea he defies thoso who preaeh to him 
that with statesman, as with women, hesitation often 
means min. 
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Suoli b&rricadds, ib is to be feared, rose high is Lord 
CMuusg’s etady. ^ embassy of his ooUeagsee, os 
one occasion, brought some friendly piMsure to bear 
upon their too assiduous ohlef^ and urged him to 
part vith some portion of bis task, which it was 
oertain that be oould never accomplish. The re¬ 
luctant GoTernoT-General hovered uneasily about the 
Tast accumulation, fi nd j pg in each instance some 
especial reason against abandonment, and was at last 
with difficulty penuaded to bow to the stem destiny 
which has deoreed that human life shall be short, 
human energy exhaustible, and the art of adminis* 


tration difficult and long. I 

Canning, however, could be prompt enough when ! 

promptitude was evidently essential, and a crisis | 

bad now arrived which called imperatively for in* \ 

Btantancous action. j 

During the early months of the year 1857 various \ 

symptoms of a mutinous temper in the troops in the j 

immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta, and at Ber- y 

hampur, a military post a hundred miles to the I 


north, sounded the first note of danger. Then, when 
the troubles in Bengal seemed to have subsided, out* 
breaks of similar oharacter in Upper India, at Meerut 
t^nA Lucknow, showed that the malady was no merely 
local one; and, while these were being dealt with, 
there came the astounding news that the Sepoys 
at Meerut, the strongest post, as to European troops, 
in India, had thrown off allegiance, murdered their 
officers, sacked the Station, and effected thtir escape. 
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And tli&t the rebel soldiery were in posseseion of 
tie capital of the Mugbele. Lord Canning knew 
that he waa confronted by the gravest emergency 
that had ever beset the Englieh in India. 

Before dealing with the Mutiny, it will be well to 
take a survey of the general situation and of the 
conditions under which the Government cotored upon 
this tremendous trial of its strength. 


CHAPTEE in 

Ths India which Lord Cahninq yomn> 

Lord Cannino's pMdeoeeaor had oa hit bomoward 
joamey reocrdod, with almost dying hand, the achieve, 
monte of his long and piosperooe reign. To few, 
indeed, of the rulere of mankind hae euoh a rotroepeot 
boon accorded. Snooeee in the venlurea of War and 
the Uboura of Peace—unpw^Mnont in every depart* 
moat of admii^etration—progresi in every phaee of 
civil life—the triumph of enlightenod benefieonee— 
auob ie tlie note which rings through the whole 
exultant etraia. Nor was tho boast an empty one. 
But if Balhouslc left India ppoaperoue, ordeily, pro- 
greseivo end rapleto with the outward and vUible 
vgns of efficient governrDent, there were quartere 
m which the cold breesee of advor»ty might eaeily 
arise; and be himself had preluded his narrative with 
tho warning that no prudent man, with any knowledge 
of the case, would ever venture to predict unbroken 
tranquillity within our Eastern possesaiona- Every¬ 
thing, however, in the external relations of India 
seemed to promise it. Burma had been cowed 
into the terror which was the beet assurance of 
friendship with a Court too barbarous to know its 
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O’cva veakneee. Nepil, under a eagadous Minister, 
and vith a Thibetan War on hand, was little likely 
to break the peace ebe bad obeerved for forty yean. 
The CbieftdUi whom, in an unlucky moment for 
buzDanity, the Bntieh Ooveniznent had placed on 
the throne of Kashmir had laid bold of tbo great 
Fro-contura dress in Darb&r and cried: ‘Thus I 
grasp the skirts of ibe British Oovemment, and I 
will never let go my bold.' A treaty concluded in 1855 
with the Amir of Kibul bound him to common friends 
and foes, and Lord Dalbousio could report that every 
portion of our 'Western frontier was covered agunst 
hostile attack by the barrier of a treaty with a friendly 
power. But an Empire within whose confines, either 
by conquest, failure of boirs^ or the stem decno of 
paramount anthority, four kingdoms and various 
minor principalities bad in less than a docade been 
merged,could scarcely fsdl to contain much smouldering 
disafibetion or to provide tbo occasion which would 
fan it to a blare. Oudb, the latest acquisition, lying 
in tho very heart of the North-Western Provinces, 
was full of explosive material. Tho Ring had 
yielded without a blow \ but the results of a century 
of anarchy were not to be effaced by the heroic 
remedy of annexation. The administration bad 
been supremely corrupt \ the pations of corruption 
were numerous and influential. The disbandment 
of the royal army sent 60,000 peasants back to 
their homes, stripped of their livelihood and ripe 
for disturbance. The local magnates, following the 

D 
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f&jmliax Indiftn preoddent, had taken advanta^ of 
a Court paralysed hy profligacy to do what they 
pleased; and their pleaenre was that of sturdy 
warriors, entrenobed in forest fastneeses and fbllowed 
by small armiee of ratdunere as little oompunetioua as 
themselves. For such men might is right, and the 
doctrine had been, no doubt, rudely applied against 
rivals and dependants. A British official, who conducted 
an inquiry, a few years previous to annexation, into 
the condition of the Province, bad travelled through 
a tract of eighty miles which Kature had designed to 
he a garden but which one of the Oudh magnates bad 
reduced to a desert. When the British administrator 
appeared upon the scene, bent on benefleant projects 
for an oppressed peasantry, baoked up by Courts 
which could not be bribed and forces which it was 
Imposuble to mist, the Oudh Tilukdir found himself 
in a new and uncongenial world. The European 
officials regarded him with no friendly eye, as an 
oppressor of the poor and a useless incumbrancer 
of the soil. His title-deeds were strictly scanned; 
his vague prerogaUvea were disallowed. Tenant- 
rights, of which the tenant himself had scarcely 
dreamed, were boldly affirmed. Great dissatisiaotion, 
accordingly, existed in the landed classes of Oudh. 
Whan the Mutiny came, the tenantry sided with 
their traditional lords against an alien protector, 
and the rebel soldiers, tbemeelTea for the most part 
drawn from the peasantry of Oudh, found in the 
strongholds and jungles of the landholders their 
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best refuge and in cuuij of tbo lasdholdera tbeir 
warmest aUice. 

Sir James Outram, tke Head Official of the newly- 
annexed Province, bad welcomed Lord Caoning^a 
arrival with a telegrapblo announcetoeat tliat all 
wae well in Oudb; but failing health bad driven 
Outram to Europe, and his eucoosaor had by violent 
temper and want of judgment materially euhanoed 
the dangen of an already perilous eltuatlon. In the 
meantime, the dethroned Sovereign was oatablisbed 
in a anburb of Calcutta, and was consoling himself 
by the mission of various membors of bis family 
to plead his causo before the authorities in London. 
Those who profess to find elsewhere than in military 
disaffection the causes of the great outbreak of 1 ^57, 
are oooustoiccd to point to the proscnco of tho ex-King 
of Oudb at Calcutta as one of tho motive causes of 
the convulsion. Ho evidence, however, has ever been 
produced ^t tho ex-King, either directly or in¬ 
directly, took part in the movomont; while amongst 
the circumstances connected with the Mutiny, which 
favoured tho fortunes of the English, may reasonably 
l>e counted the fact that, when Oudh threw off lU 
allsglanoe, the natural centre of local loyalty was 
not on the spot to afford a nucleus for disaffection. 

North-westward across the Doib, well placod in 
a commanding portion on the Jumna, such a nucleus 
existed. The historical capital of the Mugbals— 
so the will of Heaven or the fatuity of man had 
decreed—was now at onoe a strong fortress, a first- 
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AneoAl, and ih$ home of the dethroned djnasty* 
Here Beh&dux SUih—faded image of the greet Mugh&l 

_still lived* ft splendid peoelooar* impotent fbr every* 

thing hnt sensuality, intrigue and crime. Half a 
century before, irhen Lord Wellesley and Lake were 
shattering the oonfedoracy of Msxitbi States, the 
English bad rescued his ancestor—a blind, belpleu 
old man—from the oppression of the Maritb^ and 
control of the Frenoh. Lord Wellesley, with much 
respeotfrl Isngusge, bad reduoed him to a poppet, 
consoled him with a good pension and splendid 
osremooiol for the loss of all real power* and* 
repenting of hie original intention* allowed him to 
continue Co reside at Delhi. Here, though with 
ever diminishing prestige, the heir of the House 
of TimOr lived on in quasi-royal state. The un¬ 
wisdom of the arrangement bad been recognised and 
denounced by Lord Dalbousie. 'Here/ he said, 'we 
have a strong fortress In the heart of one of the 
priumpal oltiea of our Empire, and in entire command 
of the chief magazine of the Upper Provinces. It lies 
so exposed both to assault and to the dangers arising 
from the oarelessness of the people living around it, 
that it is a matter for surprise that no accident has 
occurred to it.' The only effectual remedy was, the 
QoTomor-Geneial observed* to transfer the stores into 
the Palace, 'which would then he kept hy us as 
a British post, capable of maintaining itself against 
any hostile manceuvre, instead of being, as it is 
now, the source of positive danger, and, perhaps, 
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ooi unfregu^oily, the focus of intrigues ag&inst our 
power/ 

^ 1855 the question was ag^u brought under 
notice hy the death of the King's heir» and Lord 
Canning strongl}^ enforced hU predeoeasor*s view. 
The phantom dignities of the King were, he pointed 
out, unmeaning, usolees and dangerous. The ultimate 
de^aion wsa that the legal heir to the discrowned 
monarch should be rooogaised, but only on condition 
of surrendering the title of King and of rosiding 
elsewhere than at Delhi. The child of tho Kiog’a 
favourite wife, whom his mother's ambi^on destined 
aa his heir, waa wholly put aside. The Queen was 
loud in lamentation and buey with intrigue. The 
young Prinoo, her son, was growing up a bitter hater 
of the English. In 1856, there is reason to believe, 
these feeliogs rose higher than usual in the royal 
circle. A famoue priest was poisoning tho King's 
ear, and performing propitiatory sacrifices to hasten 
the moment of restoration. Exciting rumours filled 
the air. Kusaia was to avenge the Crimea by thi.* 
invasion of India and tl\o re<establlshment of tho 
hlugbaU. Persia was to help. Tho hundred years' 
rule by the aliens of the 'West was about to close. 

Vague talk took at last a more solid form, and in 
March, 1857, a proclamation, posted on the gates of 
the Great Kosque, announced that the King of Persia 
was marching to the destruction of the British B^j, 
and that it behoved the faithfVil to be ready to fight 
the unbeliever. Thus was Delhi prepared to welcome 
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the mutiawe who were aoon to seek shelter behind 
her wolla. 

Further egain to the North-Weat Uy e Fx'oyinee 
whieh eoy one, foreoestiog the chencee of trenquilUty, 
might well here reguded ta & likely centre of die- 
lurbanoo. The Puigeh, when Lord Conn log arrived 
in India, bad been for seven yeare a portion of 
the British Empire. Not SA hour of thoee seven 
yean had been wasted by the administrators of the 
newly«conquered Provinoe, In their task of extend¬ 
ing to it the advantages of enlightened government. 
Under the two Lawrences and the able ofHcials, whom 
Dalbousle crowded into his favourite acqoisitioo, its 
prosperity bad advanced by leaps and bounds. Yet 
the history of o«r oonnection with the Punjab was 
full of wambg. At the beginning of the century 
the rising ambition of Bax^it Singh became a meoaco 
to Upper India. When in 2 Sod ho crossed the 
Sutl^. end advanced pretensions to the territory 
between that liver and the Jumna, Lord Minto, 
abandoning his policy of non-interference, bad de¬ 
spatched a mission under Metcalfe and a British force 
to check the unwelcome intrusion. This combined 
argument induced the Sikh leader to sign a treaty of 
perpetual peace with the English, which be faithfully 
obeetTcd. The disorders, whieh followed on his death, 
had ended in a Praetorian tyranny. The army governed 
itself, ruled the State, and assumed a threatening atti¬ 
tude toward the English across the Sutl^. Hardinge 
rosesed his forces on the frontier. British vlctoriee at 
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Fu'oaBbib m 1845^ and, ixi the foUowiog jwr. at 
Aiiw£l aod Sohr&on» tamed the amhiUoa of the Sikh 
leaders and advanced the British frontier to the vest 
of the Sutlej. The infant Sovereign was restored, a 
Counoil of Kegeney appointed; benevolent despotism 
bad full svray. The ourrest of reform ran swift and 
strong. There was superdoial tranquillity. Hordinge 
left India with the belief that not another shot need 
be hj ed for dve yeans. In a few months the bloody 
fields of Obilinawdla and Oujartt attested the vanity 
of such hopes. The army of the Punjab was con* 
quered and disaxmed; but the fact ism^od that 
the Sikhs who» under Bac^lt Singh, bad stood as 
one good lino of defence against an wssjlant ^m 
the North*West—India's moat vulnerable point—bad 
shown themsslvoe our sterneet foce, and had coat us 
some of our bloodiest encounters. The Protectorate 
establishsd by Lord Hardinge had completely broken 
down; and Lord Dalhousie having to dotorminu 
between * thorough conquest and incessant warfare.' 
bad solved the altemativo by annexation. But though 
Qujar&t had crushed the Sikh Confederacy, the cam¬ 
paign had demonstrated how formidable a foe the 
Sikh nation could be, how ea^y the national foeling 
might be roused against the English. Seven yoare of 
alien administration could hardly have effaced national 
resentment or the desire of a warlike nation to assert 
its prowess in the field. * The spirit of the whole Sikh 
people,' Lord Balhousio bad said,' was inflamed by the 
bitterest animosity against us. .. . It was necessary to 
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t&ke De«£ure8 for obUtor&ting & Stftt6 wbioh could 
ndver become ft peaceful neighbour.' The experimerLt 
proved a Bplendid succees. During the Mutiny the 
Sikh soldiery rendered iavidnftble eervice; but, in 
calculating the obancee of that dire encounter, it ia 
vrell to remember how easily matters might have 
gone otherwise—how, by the meroet change of oir- 
oumstances, we might have hod the most soldierly 
population in India arrayed amongst our foes, and 
how supremely fmiunate for the English it was that 
the annexation of the Punjab—the expediency of 
which was greatly oalled in question by the opponents 
of Dalhousie's policy—had been effectively oaiTied 
out—the Sikh army broken up—the population dis- 
aimed, and tiiat an exoeptionally vigorous British 
administration bad got the Province well in band. 
Bad an army—such as that with which Banjit 
Singh threatened Upper India, or as that which 
Oough oonfronted at Chilianwila—been hovering 
in our rear during the siege of Delhi, the whole 
charaotar of the struggle would have been altered, 
and the odds against the British immeasurably eii> 
hanoed. Another fortunate olioumstanoe was that 
the portion of the Province, through whioh the route 
to Delhi lay, was held by Chieft^s who owed their 
escape from abeorption by Ranjit Singh to a British 
Protectorate, who showed theix gratitude by loyal 
ocKoperation at a moment when the fortunes of the 
British seemed at the lowest. The Chief of Patihla 
lent an army to preserve our communications; and 
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the txoope of the Jind Eiji fought hj the aide of 
Britiah Boldlere la the bi‘o&ch at Delhi. Fortunate, 
too, waa it that the head oftioial of the FroTince vaa 
a maa whose charaoter, temperamoci and aotecedente 
seemed ta though expreaaly deeigned to meet a great 
emergency. Sir John Lawrence had been familiar with 
Delhi since his hrst appointment, as a young civilian, 
twenty*five years before. In 1845 Chief 

Magistrate, and earned Lord Hardinge's approval by 
the exoellenoe of hii transport aitangemeaU to the 
battlefield of Sobrdon. He had been placed la 
GOmraand of the tenitory then acquired, On variejus 
oooaaiona he bad been officially oonneoted with distiiote 
on either side of Delhi, and know them and the people 
thoroughly. Suoh knowledge is strength. Whan tho 
moment aivived he was able to turn it to invaluable 
account. His colLoaguea and aubordinatee formed the 
strongest body of officials ever ooncentrated on an 
Indian Frovince. Among them were several whose 
military capacity amounted to absolute goniue. 

Westward, across the Indus, the wild tribes of tho 
SuUimAn hovered on the frontier, aver ready for 
a fray; and, beyond them, again, was old Dost 
Muhammad in bis Kibul fortress, eagerly watching 
the course of events and tho ohnnees of safety for 
his little StstS) dangerously environed by migbtjor 
Powers, whose coUiaion might crush it out of ex¬ 
istence. Experience had taught him some rude 
lessons. The British had grievously wronged him 
^had driven him from a throne into exile and 
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c&ptivHy. He had revenged bimeelf, after lile restora- 
^on, by sending his beat troops 6o aid the Slkbs in 
tbeir etruggle for independenoe. He bad now made 
up bis mind that the Britleh were better as Mends 
than foes. Tho wrongs, which he had I'eauved—tbe 
assistanoo whioh he had given our ocemles bad been 
mutually condoned, and a fo^Toal agreement of amity 
had been signed in IUSS- In Lord Canning’s iirst 
year the oourae of events had tended to sti'engthen 
the ties of friendship between the English Government 
and the Amir. Persia was once again threatening 
Herit; war with Persia was imminent There was, 
fortunately, at this time, an ofBoial at Pesbiiwar who 
appreciated tho importanoe of tbo Amir’s aIJianoe, 
and believed that Ls might be eonoiliated and ti usted. 
Herbert Bdwardes succeeded In convincing Lord 
Canning that we might with advantage settle the 
terms on which England would help him in hie 
struggle with the common enemy. The old Chieftain 
came down to the Kbiiber, discussed his resources 
end oecessitiea with the British envoys, renewed the 
ailianoe and received a satislhctory assurance of 
material aid. 'How/ he said, *1 have made a treaty 
with the Brirish, and I will keep it till death 
promise which, happily for Kogland, he observed with 
exemplary fidelity at a crisis when its breach would 
have been disastrous. 

But there were dangers nearer home. The great ' 
Bouth-easterly bend of the Jumna marked a frontier 
which seemed boldly to challenge the sturdy tribes of 
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RigpuUna. Delhi, Agra and Allah ibid looked out 
upon a Tdgion where, on an arid soU and beneath 
a blazing eky, somo of the fiercest blood in ibdia 
throbbed In the veina of a warrior race. Southward 
from Agra towored the rook-built stronghold of 
Gwalior, where Siadhia lecallod tbo faded glories 
of Marithi rule. To the south, again, was Jhdosi, 
home of a biave and fierce woman, widow of the 
laat of the Jhinel B&jds, bitterly brooding over Lord 
Dalhousie’s refusal to allow her to adopt an heir 
to the title and dignities of her departed lord. Still 
furllior to the south—where the Vindbyon Hilla 
look down upon the Valley of the I^arhadi— 
Holkar, anothei* Mar^thd potentate, preserved a 
loyalty whioh, perhaps, at times derived opportaae 
reinforcement from the neighbourhood of a British 
cantonment at Mbow. Through this re^n ran tbe 
great high-road fVom Bombay to Agra and Delhi; 
and, in case of a dieturbanoe in Upper India, iU 
military sigsihoance would };e onormoua. 

The Marithd Princes had.no great reason bo love 
the British. Nowhere had national instinots been 
more rudely thwarted, or the struggle between anarchy, 
rapino amd oppressioa, as lopresonted by native rulers, 
and order and Bubcrdlnation, as enforced by Snglieh 
administrators, been more acute. Tbo antagonism bad 
been long, fierco. inveterate. In tbe latter half of the 
seventeenth century Sivaji, founder of tbe Mavdthda, 
had carved a kingdom for himself out of a dismembered 
Segment of the Mughal Empire. His successors bad 
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pillaged with indiBeiinuAfrio mtblessoesa north ftnd 
conth of tho N&rb&d&—in tho G&ngctio TaUoj uid in 
tbo uplands of the Doecaa His descondants reigned 
at Sitdra, far to the south; hut a race of heredltaiy 
loinlsters had eoUpeed the lineal heads of the ooii> 
fcderacy, and the Peshw^ at Poona bad won their 
way to an acknowledged headship. Another powerful 
subordinate bad started an independent princedom in 
Bor&r, with N&gpur for bis eapital; another hsoame 
a Sovereign at Baroda; Sindhia gathered bis retainers 
at Qwalior; Holhar at Indore. Far and wide, aoroaa 
India, from Oigarit to Cnttaok—from the Jumna to 
the Karoitio—these fierce communities bad made the 
thunder of the Maritbi horsemen a sonnd of terror. 
At the beginning of the century tb^r mutual ani* 
mositiee brought a nobler oombataot upon the soeno, 
and Arthur Wellesley bad crushed a Mar(ith& army 
at Assays. Later victories made tbo English masters 
uf Delhi, Agra, and a wide tract of country north of 
the Jumna. The Province of Oiissa was taken from 
the Maritbi Chiefraln of K(igpur. Holkar stUl held 
his ground, and Lord Wellesley’s closing years were 
obequered by inglorious reverses and baiRed schemes. 
Lord Cornwallis arrived in 1805 with a mission of 
peaoe; but the day of peace was not yet dawning. 
Twelve yean later Lord Hastings found bimsslf 
committed to another Harithi War. Tbo Feshw6 
struck a bold blow for his ascendancy—bold, but 
Ineffectual. Ho was vanquished, lost bia kingdom 
and bia Maritbi beadship, and retired, a pensioner 
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of hifl eongnoron, to Bithui', aji e^tato in the noigh> 
bourhood of Cawspur, wharo hia adopted goo, fort^ 
years later, wae deetioed to take a terrible reTeoge 
for hie f&tber'g reverses. The Berir Sovereign tempted 
bis fete with a like result His kingdom vea shattered 
and dismembered. Holkar reoeived a omehing blow at 
Melildpur. The Mardtbi States bent tbeir stubborn 
neck beneath the yoke, and owned theinselves feuda> 
tories of the oonquoilng Power. Such a history leaves 
no kindly recoUeetions ; nor bad subsequent intercourse 
tended to induoe a more friendly mood. Southward 
of Bombay, behind the ’Western Ghita, lay a tract, 
known as the South Marithl Country, roaohiog 
6 om Sit&ra to Dhirw&r. Here there was at work 
a special cause of animosity, the proceedings of a 
Commiaaion, whose function it was to inquire, with 
the exactnesa of an English Court, into the validity 
of various titles and privileges purporting to emanate 
from former dynasriee. The holder of a title, which 
has served well enough for bis fathers before him, 
naturally resents official intrusion into hie muniment 
room. The ' Inam Commission ’ and its agents ware 
odious, espscislly to those whom their proceedings 
ruinsd. There was, moreover, one Maritbi, whose 
hatred toward the English waa tinged with a deep 
psisonal animosity. The last of the Peehwda bad 
lived on at Bitbdr till i$5X. His adopted son, 
known to infamy as Sdhib, petitioned to have 

the eX'Peshw&'s life^pension continued to himself. The 
claim had no legal basis, and Lord Dalhoueie con* 
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sidered thftl/ the elein&nt, vho iiiherited a Urge earn 
from hie adoptive fatber^s eavioge, was goneroosly 
treated in bemg oonstitnted owner of the Bitbdr 
Eetato. The Ndnft sent an envoy to move the English 
autborities in his behalf; hut tbe Dkectors were as 
Immoveable as Dalbousie. He nursed his griovanoe. 
Shortly before the outbreak of the Mutiny, he made 
a tour JQ Upper India, and paid a visit to Lucknow, 
which so unfavourably impressed Sir H. Lawrence 
that be wrote to oommunicate bis suspicions to tbe 
Oeneral commanding at Cawnpur—a wsxniag, which, 
unhappily, was not helioved till tragic experience 
confirmed its truth. 

There were other ooasidentions, of wider range 
and etrooger import even than nationality, which 
at tbie time infiuenced tbe public mind in India. 
One ^vas religious disquietude. The pious con* 
sai'vative has generally ample g^’ounds for deplor* 
Jog his lot as bom in evil days and a revolu* 
tionary epoch. But the classes who, in the India 
of Lord Lalhousie, wished to stand in the old ways 
of custom and creed, may well have felt something 
like oonstematloa at ohaogee which threatened the 
whole struotuio of society and struck at the very 
heart of religion. Creed and custom and institution 
seemsd to be f ottming to their fall Popular education, 
a prominent feature of Dalhousie’s programme, had 
been ioaugurated by a brilliant essay, in which 
Macaulay assumed as bis standpoint tbe thesis that 
Hindu mythology was a mei*e tissue of absurdities. 
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With cheeiful but ruthleaa lucidity he pojDted out 
that the hnt leeson in physics must satisfy the 
Bengali student that his sacred cosmogony was 
a ohildish myth, The hopes of missionaries rose 
high. Their language was confident and courageous. 
Some of their manifestoes sounded like invitations to 
general apostacy. Their infiuenoe on legislation was 
unmutakesbie, The Hindu syetem visits apostacy 
with ti'emsndous psoaJtles^ and declares the renegade 
to have forfeited, not merely the sooial communion of 
his fellow-men, but hie share of the inheritance, An 
Ant of the Oovemor*Qeaeral*B Oounoil had swept 
away these penalties, and allowed the deserter &um 
hie creed to share with hollo vers in the property 
and privileges of the family estato. A stioog senti- 
inent, embodied in a saerod text and a widoly>apread 
ouetom, prohibited the Hindu widow from a second 
marriage. A British enactment^deolaiing that this 
was not the Hindu law, and that tho widow was 
, free to marry again—had been prepared in Lord 
Dalboueio's time, and was passed by his suooessor. 
Another measure of the legislature, promoted in 
the early days of Lord Canning's reign, undor die 
patronage of infiuential members of the Qoveni> 
iDont, for the purpose of loetraining certain odious 
forms of polygamy, was resented by Brahmans, 
whose privileges it curtailed, and dreaded by Hindu 
conservatives, who saw in it only onother blow at 
existing institutions. When the legislature was thus 
courageous, it was not likely that the zeal of indi- 
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TiduaJa would b« checked by authority or tempeted 
by diaoretion- There were mwiy in India at this 
time, not mere fanattca or enthueiaets, who regarded 
the conrersion of tbe people of India m a not im¬ 
probable event, and the endeavour to promote it aa 
a duty, which no human mandate could overrule. 
One officer bad openly preached to the soldiere of his 
regiment at Barrackpurt another bad iiuoribed tbe 
Lord’s Player on pillan on the main road entering 
the capital of bie diatriot- 

It is aignificant that, on ao important an ocosaion 
as the bajuiuet given by tbe Director* of the East 
India Company to Lord Canning on bis appointmant as 
Governor-General, Lord Palmerston bad used language, 
which alarmists in India night not unreasonably inter¬ 
pret as suggsstive that the conversion of the people was 
among tbs hopes, if not the immediate projects, of the 
Govoroment. * Perbapi,* he said, ‘ it might be our lot 
to confer on tbe countless millions of India a higher 
and nobler gift than any mere human knowledge; hut 
that must be left to the bands of Time and the gradual 
improvement of tbe people.’ 

The hands of 'Time seemed moving very quick; the 
pace was becoming dangerous. ‘ The faster the current 
glides,^ wrote Sir H. lAwience in 1855, ‘ the more need 
of caution, of watching the weather, the rooks and 
shoals.’ Even while he wrote, the breakers were close 
a-head. What—millions of anzions heaiis were ask- 
ing—did all these ohanges portend to the social and 
reljgm^ ascendancy of the Brihman, to his prestige, 
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bis sanotii^, bis cafit«? Thera was feax in the high 
quarters of Brihmamam, and Brfthmana were a ruling 
power in the Sepoy army. 

The Muealmin hod a personal grieTacoe. He was 
f eelin g the dnli pain of humiliated authority and tar* 
ojshed prestige. In the days of the great Mughal 
Emperoia the Muhammadan rule had stretched far and 
wide. Eastward and southward—aoross the rich delta 
of Bengal, the riae fields of Dacca, tho fat homesteads 
of Aroot, Muhammadan rulers ba^l exoroised sway, 
and Muhammadan soldiers and offimls had oi^oyed tho 
pleasant privileges of viotorioui rule. Those halcyon 
days had passed. The Muhammadan ha<l now to 
compete on equal CeitQs with the race which ho bad 
conquered and despised. 

Eis temperament, his creed, his eduoation, disabled 
him from contending successfully with the subtle and 
quick-witted Hindu. The present was distressful. 
He hicoded gloomily over the past. His lawful 
Sovereign eat with his sham Court at Delhi, more 
prisoner than piince^a palo shade of his forinor 
greatness. Ho was humbled. His conquerors were 
now devieiog freeh humiliations for bis son. Haidar* 
ihid and Lucknow alone remained of the mighty 
kingdoms which derived their sovereignty from Delhi; 
and now the suppression of the Lucknow Court onco 
again sounded in the Musalmdhs ears the knell of 
departing glory. In his dieams of the future, the fall 
of the British rule presented itself to the oye of faith as 
opening a possibility of restoration. Tho Musalmdn's 

E 
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acquiMoence in &n itfidel ruler is always contingeDt 
on the impoesibUity of rebellion If a favourable 
opportonity offered, it would cot be for pious 
believers to let it pass unused. A stuaalus was 
afforded to disloyalty by a colony of fanatics from 
India, wbo bful established themselves at Sitana, in 
tho mountain ranges beyond the Indue, with the 
ftlliaoee of a local ruler, tbo Akhond of 8w6t- They 
issued incendiary pioclamations, while the MiSlviea 
of Patnt sewetiy co-operated, and kept up a train of 
poliOcal converts from that oity to the BritUb frontier. 

Apart from race or religion there were large olassee 
in India on whom the British rule'weighed heavily, 
or who bad old soores to settle with the new r<^e' 
or who were sufficiently uneasy to wish for change. 
There were other great landholders besides tboeo of 
Oudh, who had experienced a rude transition, and 
come out of it with lessened dignities and a lighter 
purse. Lord Delhousie's Oovermnent had rigorously 
enforced the principle that the right of an Indian 
Prince to transmit sovereignty to his adoptad heir 
was contingent on the permiMion of the paramount 
Power. That permission had been on several notable 
occasions refused. The princely famiUes of India 
could not fail to recognise that, as f^lure of natuial 
heiM IS a continual incident in an Eastern magnate's 
family, their absorption in the Empire was, sooner or 
later, inevitable. 

Such feelings in high quarters may have tended to 
unsettJement^ and in any caeo have weakened the 
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dislike of chango natural to a privileged class. 80, 
too, there -were men to whom the introduction of 
a regular judicial system and strict procedore had 
proved a capital misfortune. Immemorial estates 
pass away to successful deoree-holders, and a time- 
honoured family is sunk in ruin, To such men the 
hour of revolution sounds a hopeful note. There 
were, no doubt, men in such a mood in 1857, who 
reflected that the Coatonary of Plassey was at hand, 
and recalled with secrot satisfaction tho prophecy 
that the hundredth year of British rule was to see 
its close. 


a i 



CHAPTER IV 


The NATrvE Army 

The n&tiTe umj, with vbioh Loi'd OftonJcg had io 
deal, bad bees witmisg ite laurels for a oentury. The 
Freoob and EsgHeh* laaging then selves on opposite 
sides in the War of the Austrian Sueoessioo, had 
carried their quarrel to the Coromandel Coast, and 
had soon learnt the valuable seoret that native troops, 
disoipHnid and led by European officers, might be 
elfeotively employed against a native ox a Europoan 
foe. The English had turned the discovery to good 
aceount, and, when Clive stsrtod to rescue Calcutta 
from Sii^'ud-daul& and to vrin his great victory at 
Plasssy, he led with him, besides hie 900 English 
eoldiere, a well-drilled force of laoo Sepoye. Sinoe 
then the Sepoy army had shown its mettle on a 
hundred well-fought fielda It had carried the etan- 
darde of England to vietory against the greatoet 
armiee and most famous commanders of the East- 
before the ramparts of Seringapatam, in the forest 
swamps of Burma, on the banks of the Sutlej, in j|, 

the burning plains of Sind. It had enabled Wellesley I 

to crush the Harith^e at AsRaye, and Cough to 1 

shatter the &kh battalions at Gujarat. It had I 
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shared our I'overeoa as woU as our tiiimphe. Nativo 
floldiara had suffered and died by tie aide of their 
English comrades on the banks of the Chambal, in 
the defiles of K&bul, and behind the crumbling earth' 
works of JaldUb 4 d. 

The English leaders of this force, in its earlier 
days, appear to have wielded a atraogo spell over 
their followers- Romantic stories are told of the 
devotion with which the native soldier regarded 
his European officer, and the chivalrous loyalty with 
which be obeyed him. On one occasion the Bepoya 
bad stood by Clive against a mu^y of English 
officeia and troops. On another they had, when food 
was running shoit, given up their own rations in 
order that the Europeans of the garrison, loss inured 
than themselves to priva^n, might not feel the pinch 
of hungor. 

An honourable record of meritorious service had 
embodied itself in the tradition that the Sepoy, if 
properly led, would go anywhere and do anything 
that bis officer eiyoinod. The offioars, on the other 
hand, were proud of their men, careful of their 
well-being, confident in their loyalty^ confidence, 
which, in many instances, was not to be shaken by 
the clearest evidence, and which cost many lives by 
the delay of precautions till it was too late to strike 
a blow, Some signal instances, however, bad proved 
that the Sepoy was capable of a mutinous mood. At 
Vellore, in x8o6, dlscontent^arouaed by certain inno* 
vations in diill and di'eea, which were regarded as 
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h meoACd to caste &nd religioo, and uded, probably, 
^p6 S&bib’e family, who were detaiaed there— 
shown itself in overt msubordination, In a few 
hoars Oilleapio’s Moxtd Artillery, galloping from Ainot, 
had brought tho offenders to account, and military 
order bad been vindicated by a sudden and terrible 
retribution. 

Eighteen years later, on the occasion of the drat 
Barmese War, a native regiment, the 47th, alarmed 
lest the vioiasitudes of ^e joumey to Burma might 
imperil the Integrity of the terms of their ongage* 
ment, rofuaed to march. Dieoipllne was again sternly 
asserted. A sudden disobargo of artillery swept 
the jacks of the offondera^ the surviving loaders 
wero hanged, and the name of the guilty regiment 
disappeared from the Army List. 

Subiequout ovente had not tended to improve the 
temper of the Sepoy, oi’ diminish the grounds ef 
disaffection. The conquests of Wellesley, Hastings, 
and Dalhousie had enlarged the area in which the 
Sepoy was bound to serve without the extra aUowance 
granted for foreign servioe. The viotcries, which the 
Sepoy helped to win, were thus turned to his dis¬ 
advantage. The iU-feeling had on more oocasienB 
than one essiimed a dangerous form. The 54th 
Begiment, ordered to Sind, had refused to march 
beyond Tiiospux without the usual addition to its 
pay. Several other regiments had followed the 
example The Government was afraid or unable 
to strike the necessary blow; and though the 34th 
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C«gimd!it waa ultinaial; struck cut of the Army List, 
the Sepoy bad learned the mischievous l^on that 
iasubordination might enjoy impunity and even effect 
it« objeot. 

The conquest of the Punjab once more raised the 
question of the extra allowance for foreign servioe. 
In 1849 two regimenta of the Army of Oeoupation 
showed overt signs of discontent A soldier of nerve 
and resolution wm» happily, on the spot to meet the 
emergonoy. Sir Colin Campbeirs mood waa not 
encouraging to inmpiant mu^eers, and the difficulty, 
for the moment, passed away. 

In December of the same year Qenoral Hoartoy, an 
officer destined a few years later to play a proninont 
part in the opening sooceof the Mutiny, found himself 
confronted by a similar manifestation. In January of 
1850 the 66th N.I. broke out at Oovindgarb, the fort 
which dominated Amritsar, the sacred city of the 
Sikhs. The outbreak was promptly crushed by some 
native Cavalry which, luckily, stood Arm. Tho guilty 
regiment was disbanded: its name was eiased from 
the Army List, and its place taken by a regiment of 
Gdrkha Hill-men. whoeo military value waa now 
beginning to be idealised. 

At this stage of the story a conflict of opinion 
between the Oovemor-GeTieral and the Commaodor-in- 
Chief tended to obscure the merits of the controversy, 
and to impede the appUcaiaon of remedial measures. 
Neither Lord Dalhonsie nor Sir Charles Napier were 
men to sleep upon their rights. Napier, in a more 
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tb&D QSDall; mdepe&doat mood, thought proper to 
Twmd a departmental order, which had been peeeed 
In 1845 ae to some deUdle of the Sepoys’ pay, and to 
denounce it aa 'impoliUc and uiyust.' Dalhoueie at 
once responded to the challenge, and in incisiTo 
lengnage reproved the attempted encroaohment on 
his authority Napier, angry and rhetorical, declared 
that he had acted in ‘a moment of great public 
danger,' and that be waa dealing with *an army 
of 40,000 men, infeoted with a mutinous apirit.' 

Dalhoueie denied the mutinous spirit and d^ded 
the alleged danger. The result wae to commit Dal* 
bousio to the theory that the condition of the native 
army was aatisfactory He received, however, some I 

serious warnisge u to the soundness of such a view. ^ 

Once again Burma supplied the occasion. In the t 

second Burma War the sStb N.I,, a distinguished k 

regiment, woe invited to embark for Araksn. Suoh { 

a journey was beyond the terms of its engagement. 

It would imperil caste. The men declined to go. 

Dalhousie was unable to compel them. They were 
in their right. The Great Lord Sihib was known, in 
soldiers’ circles, to have suffered a repulse. Such 
triumphs are dangerous to tliose who win them, 

The Sepoy wae tasting the pleasure of having hie 
own way, and wae learaing how to get it The f 

difficulty was one of the troublesome legacies which } 

Dalhousie bequeathed to hie successor. When Lord r 

Canning arrived in India, it had become acute. The • 

conquest of Pegu necessitated a permanent Burma ! 

1 

j 

] 
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gArrison; but only & twelfth part of the Bengal Army 
was available for foreign aervioe. The rest could 
reiufle to cross the sea. The land journey to Burma 
was practically impoBsible. Tho problem pressed for 
solution. Of the sir regiments available for general 
service, three were in Pegu, aird would have shortly 
to be relieved: the other throe had but recently 
returned, and could not be agein oalled upon for euch 
unwelcome employment. Lord appealed for 

help to the Madras Government, whose army did not* 
by the terms of enlistment, enjoy the exemption from 
service across the sea. But the Madras Oovominent 
olyacted that the general employment of Its troops 
as a garrison for Burma would render tho army 
unpopular, check enlistment, and impair tho morale 
and discipline of the force. Thus foiled, Loi’d Canning 
resolved that the only course was to act in the 
direction which had, several years bofoic, been in* 
dicated by the Lireetoi’s^to assiinilato tite terms 
of enlistment for the whole Bengal Army to those 
in force in tho Bombay and Madiua Armies and in 
the six ‘ General Service * regiments of Bengal. It 
was decreed, accordingly, that, for tJio future, the 
terms of recruitmont for the whole of tho Bongal 
army would involve the obligation of service beyond 
ibe sea. The announoement produced no manifestation 
of dieappioval, and Lord Canning wrote home in the 
autumn of 1856 that there was no symptom that the 
change was unpopular, or that the Sepoys, enlisted on 
the old terms, regarded it as a hist step towards 
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l^reaking &itb with theroB^lvcs. There is refteon» 
howeveiv to believe th&t the measure was unfavoarably 
regarded hy the Bengal Arcay amd the elasaes £rom 
wbioh it was reoniited. That arm^ was, to a large 
oxioDt, a hore<litAr7 body. The existing Sepoys 
regarded the future position of their sons with as 
much anxiety as their own. Sir Henry Lawreuoe, 
•uniting early in May, reported that the en- 
listmont oath ' for general serviee ’ was frightening 
the Sepoye and deterring the Big put reeruits. It 
ii possible that thii^ among other tcplos, was urged 
on the Sepoys by the pi'opagandists of disafiaotion os 
a ground for the belief that their privileges, caste and 
roligiou were not as secure as hoi'etofore. The tin- 
easiness of the native army roay have been inei'caaed 
by the rumour that the Government contemplated 
a large addition to the Sikh troopa in their employ, 
and would thus become, to some degree, independent 
of the army, by wbioh hitherto its Empire had been 
extended and sustained. 

A source of ebrooio danger existed in the personnel 
of the Bengal Army. It was mainly recruited from 
districts in Oudh, in which Brihmans and Riijputs 
form the bulk of the fighting population. The men 
were of fine, stalwart physique, such as a commanding 
officer naturally seleots as promising roatenaL The 
orders of GoTernment, aooordingly, which bad from 
time to time enjoined the necessity of composing 
regiments of diverse castes and classes, bad been toe 
generally overlooked. The sen etepped proudly and 
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gUdJy into the fatlxar'a place, and found himeelf 
Buriounded by kinaman. The result was that two- 
thirds of tbo Bengal Anoy, and of the ^Cootiogant 
Boroee’ maintained by Solkar, Sindbia and other 
aemi-mdependont States, consisted of men drawn 
from the same locality, inspu'od with the same ideas, 
and bound together by strosg ties of oread, custom, 
and feeling. Xn ono of the regiments soar Calcutta, 
in which in 1857 disaffection first disdosocl itself, 
it was ascoiialned that, out of a total of 1083 men, 
more than 800 wore Hindus, and of these no leas than 
335, including 41 officers, wore Br&hmans. An army 
so composed could scarcely fail to ongender forces 
subvanive of its discipline as a military machine, 
and calculated to givo to tbo sentiments of any 
infiuontial section the daogcrcus universality of an 
epidemie. TJio soriousness of such a state of things 
was enbancod by tho fact that tbo Bengal Ai*my 
gaiTlsoned a territory which stretched from tbo Trans- 
Indus frontier on tho wcet to Pegu and the Malay 
Peninsula on the oast,and that it outnumbered tbo corn- 
bined numbois of tlie other two Presidential annica In 
1856 it consisted of eovonty-four rogiments of Infantry, 
ten regiments of regular, and oigbtoon of irregular 
Cavalry, Part of the Bombay Army, also, was re¬ 
cruited IVom the same districts in Oudh, and shared 
the sueccptibilitics of tbeir fellow-tribosmen in Bengal. 

It is possible, also, that the annesation of Oudh 
ruay have fostered disafiecdon in tlio native soldiory, 
largely reor*uited from that country. Some, no doubt, 
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felt aggrieved the extinction of & d^aety, which, 
whate7e7 ite offbncee, bad the merit of making Oudk 
a kingdom. Whea the order of cifacement came, the 
fhorteominga of the deposed Sovereign—bis debased 
sorrouadinge—tbo outrages of his offioials—the reign 
of cruelty, impotence, and wrong—passed, no doubt, 
into a generous oblivion. A soldier, whom oppreasioa 
scarcely touched and oeiiainly did not shock, would 
feel but languid enihaaiasm for the new and impersonal 
rdgime, which replaced the picturesque splendours of 
an Oriental Court by tbo dull preciseness of English 
admiaistrstion; and which lowered his personal status 
by bringing within the reach of the community at 
large legal rights which had previously been the 
privilege of the soldiery. 

Id the army itself thsre was a sorious deficionoy of 
Eui'cpean officers. Lord Dalhousie’s administrative 
system necessitated the fi^ employment of European 
officers for dvil work. A semi*miUtary, semi*civil 
rd^me answered the wants of a newly-conquersd 
Province. It was cheap; it was effieetivo; it rendered 
the head of the organieetion more completely master 
of the dtnation—to do what he pleased, unoheoked by 
teohnicalities. But it involved a large reduction in 
the stall of European officers doing duty with.tiieix 
regiments. In April, 18571 Canning bad written 

to England an urgent request for an addition to the 
officers in each Infantry raiment—four for each 
European, two for each native regiment. Se ex* 
plained that the application was submitted in a 
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bald ebftpe because * the oeceuitj of imtoediate 
inereaae is urgent, and 1 bsTo no time to go into 
the complicated question of our military wants gene> 
rally.’ An induontial party in England, bowerer, 
deprecated any suob addition in satlTe rogiiuents as 
tending to lead tbe ottioers to fom a class apart, and 
to Uts a too completely European life, and so to lose 
touob of their troops. 

Administrative changes, moreover, introduced with 
the object of improved discipline and efliojonoy, had 
lowered the atatus of the officers in native regiments, 
asd bad substituted for a small body of European 
officers, apeoially adapted to their work and closely 
associated with their men, the conventional staff of 
an English regiment. A systom of appeal to Head¬ 
quarters bad grown up, whieh taught the Sepoy tbc 
dangerous lesson that his oificer’s decision was liable 
to be revised and est aside. 

Altogether it nay be said that many eauaes had 
tsnded to undorininc the Sopoy’a respect for autitority, 
his loyalty to bis ofiicere, bis sense of discipline, and 
to accustom him to tbe idea of carrying his own way 
against his superior. All these bad influences aru 
moro or less conjectural; but ibm was one evil, 
afiboting the native soldiers hefoxo tho Mutiny, which 
admitted of arithmetical demonstration. There were 
too m^y of them. 

In when the Afgh&n War broke out, the 

native army was under 154,000 moo. Lord Hardinge’s 
preparations to meet the Sikhs had rused the numbers 
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to 245,000. At tiie close of Dalboneie’s I'eiga, the 
aumbars were 235,000. Oa the other head, the 
Europe&n force heel been gradually lowered froai 
48,70^ men in 1652 to 45,522 at the moment of 
X/Ord Canning's arriTsl. He found, accordingly, an 
approximate ratio of one European to £to native 
eoldien. In the Artillery there were more than 
12,000 native Qunners, as eompared with 5500 
Europeans. The European force was very unequally 
distributed, a preponderating number being employed 
la gaiTisouing newly^acquired territories, the Pnigab, 
Sind and Oudh. Twenty years before there bad 
been no less than six European regiments between 
Calcutta and Allahibid. In Dalhouaio’s time there 
wore only two, when the Uutiny broke out, Lord 
Canning found that, for tho 750 miles between 
Barrackpur and Agra, there was only a singlo 
European reg^mont, stationed about half*way, at 
Linipur. 

This Qumerical disproporUon had occasioned anxiety 
to Lord ^alhoueie, and he bed brought the subject 
strongly before the Home Qovomment. In 1855, 
Parliament had sanotioned an increase of the European 
local force from r 2,000 to 20,000 men Unfortunately, 
advantage bad been taken of this permission only to 
the extent of an addition of three legimente. Under 
the pressure of the Crimean War, two European 
regiments fh>m the Indian garrison had been de¬ 
manded, a request which provoked a vehement protest 
from the Qovemor-General. Such a transfer would, 
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he objected, give riae to an impresaion that in onr 
conflict with Rnesia we had grappled with too 
poweiful an antagonist: it would reduce tho European 
force bolow the standard reoognisod aa safe in ordinaij 
times. ‘If, further,’ be added, * we should be oaJIed to 
despatch an army to the Persian Golf. .. then indeed 
I shall no longer feel, and can no longer expross, 
the same confidence os before that tho security and 
stability of our position in the East will remain 
unassailed.’ 

Despite this protest, two European regiments were 
transferred in 1854, They wore cover roplocod; 
Md when the Mutiny broke out, another important 
fraction of tho European force was engaged in the 
Persian expedition 

One of Dalhouaio’e last acts in India had been to 
lay on his Council table a series of Minutos, the 
general purport of which was a reduction of Sopoy 
regiments, an increase of European regiments, on 
addition to the Irregular and Gfirkha forces, and 
of the Eui'opoan offloors with native I'cgiments. The 
wsining fell on unheeding ears: the Minutes wore 
pigeon-holed, and never reached Parliament or tho 
English public. Some of them were irretrievably 
mislaid. The subject dropped out of notice; and the 
outbreak of 1857 found tho Government with an 
European force wholly inadequate to moot the barest 
requirements of the situation. 

Dalhousie’s potest did not stand alone. Six Heniy 
Lawrence in 1855 had written in no faltering terms of 
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th. defects T-bich at that tiiae topaited the effieie^ 
of the Dati« army. He called atteebton bo the 
du^geiooc nomeical disproportioa of to native to 
the^ropean force He ineictcd on the danger of 
Ligh military commands bang cntruatcd to men 
Xec only claim reated on aamor.ty, and whose 
inooinpcfoncc waa, in many inatan««, nototioni- 
on the ‘Bullen discontent' which the omattng iuIm 
eimtcd in aspiring native eoldiera-the innate 
^y_tho scanty and long-deterred pension, the^rrew 
^biliries which bennded the ambition of 'the man 
lives and roto without hope.' He pointed out 
III 50,000 soldiers of the King of Oud^ tum^ 
adrift for no fwH of their own, and en equ^ nnmbor 
of bU depeadenti, woro aU looki^ to 
Oovemment for ogmpon»tion—and bow Oudh, 
its aid fort* and ionuinwfcWo emeJl« strongholds 
bidden in unponetwble jungles, afforded s. 
jDfuge for desp^ and disloyally- 'We ib*n be 
nnwiso; be eeid, ‘to wait for the oooewon, Come 
it wiU, unless anticipated.^ The Sibylline eaves 
were scattorod to the winds, and even while ^ 
wtott, tho hours, during which snlieipation wouifl M 
possible, were poasing rapidly away. 



CHAPTER V 
Mutiny 

THSitf! are periodB in biatory> it hu been fudd, whrob 
resemble tbe momenta before the rising of the ourt^ 
on a stage where some thrUling drama is about to be 
enaoted. We seem to beer the mutterod voices, the 
hurried steps, the bustle of proparation on the still 
hidden scena There is a nervous excitement—a sense 
of Impending catastropho: the common aeta of life 
grdn a strange, terrifying signidoanoe: common words 
zhoan more than msets the esi. The heroes, tbo 
victims, the villains of the piece, have not bogun theii* 
parts: but the thrill of expectation is strong; tragedy 
alrosdy fills the air. 

It is with somo such feeling as this that we watch 
the close of Lord Canning's first year in India, and 
the &t6ful 1857, with its store of troubles, opening 
upon a world where ell things still promised to run 
their common course 

And now the first whiff of the coming tempest 
broke upon an untroubled atmospbere. It had been 
derided that the old*&sbioned musket should be 
saperseded by the Enfield riffe. Depdts for in- 
struotion in the use of the new weapon had been 

F 
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fonodd a6 three ataUoca: Dumdum, a cantonment 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta; Amb&U and 
Sialkot, at the foot of the Him(Ua;a in Upper 
India. Large numbers of oartridgee for the sew rifle 
had been manufactured at Fort William in Calcutta, 
and sent np country for use at the two northern 
depdts. Another aspply had been manufactured at 
Meerut» the headquarters of the Bengal Artillery. 
None bad, however, as yet been issued to the trcx>ps. 
A chance altercation between a high-oaste Sepoy and 
and a iow-oaste employd at Dumdum brought to light 
the astounding fact that the material used in lubri¬ 
cating the new cartridge consisted psrtislJy of the fat 
of cows and pigs, a substanoe which neither Hindu 
nor Muhammadan could touch without pollution. Hie 
story spread like wilJ-flre. It beoaxno at once the 
topic of the Sepoy’s talk at the neighbouring can¬ 
tonment of Barrackpur, whaia four native regiments 
were quartered. The Sepoys were seiiously alarmed; 
and the Sepoys were a body so eonsUtuted that 
a sentimeot, felt acutely by any of its members, 
flashed through tho entire body with tbe swiftness 
and force of an eleclnc shock. There is reason Co 
believe that, before Lord Canning's day, the native 
soldiers of Upper India weta haunted by tbe idea 
that the Oovemment contemplated their conversion to 
Christianity by the summary process of rendering 
them outcasts from their own religion. In the first 
days of trouble at Lucknow a Brihman officer of high 
standing assured Sir H. Lawrence that for ten years 
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th© OoTenm«iifc had entertAined each e design, end, 
when Sir Henry reasoned with him, stack to his 
opinion, saying, ‘I tell yon what ereryhody saye.’ 
Such an idea would not seem grotesque to men 
wboBs notions of religion rested more on customary 
ceremonial than on eeotiment or dogma, and with 
whom acceptance by the yanquishod of the creed 
of the conqueror was a not unfamiliar incident of 
conquest. It now received a treroendoue impetus 
from the discovery that the Government wu about 
to fuirJeh the soldier, as part of his equipment, with 
something which Hindu and Muhammadan alike re¬ 
garded it as aaorilcge to touch, Their rulers were 
contriving, had actually contrived, thoir religious and 
social ruin- Whenever, frean Oelcutto to Peshdwar, 
a group of Sepoys gathered round a camp fire to 
sat their meal, or chatted on the march, tho tidings 
found ready belief; and, owing to the close ties 
between the Bengal army and tho Oudh population, 
every pang which the Sepoy felt vibrated through 
a hundred villages, where the fate of father or husband 
or brother was keenly felt and eagerly discussed. 
Such anxieties soon mount into panic, and early in 
1837 the Sepoy army of Bengal woe panic-stricken. 

AtBarrackpur there woe an outburst of bcendiariam 
in the native quarters—midnight meetings—excited 
deepatching of letters to other regiments—^ 
every symptom of alarm and agitation. A hundred 
miles to the north the cantonment of Berhampur kept 
guard over Mursbidib&d, a former capital of Bengal, 
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aod now the Isome of one of Indians diaorowned 
znagnates. There were no Soropean troops. An 
lof&ntry leglDest—the i9tb,—& corps of irreg^ul&r 
C&valry and a battery of Artillery, composed the 
native force- Here, before the close of February, 
the cxuteiaent became acute. The Z9th broke into 
open mutiny. The men refused the copper caps 
tendered to tbeio for e parade, and presently rushed 
to their arms. The Colcmel, after vainly endeavouring 
to persuade or intimidate them into submission, and 
not too oonfident of the support of the rest of tho 
force, was compelled to purchoso their return to 
diadphne by a ocnoesiion which was equivalent to 
surrender to a mutinoua demonstra^n. 

At Calcutta, meanwhile, prompt meaairree had been 
taken to allay the ezutement. An order was pro¬ 
mulgated, informing tiie troope at Barrackpur that 
they would be allowed to puroheee for thsmselvse 
the ingrediente for greasing their carUidgoe. Qenaral 
Heaney, the General of the Division, an officer 
thoroughly familiar with native feeling, addressed 
the brigade and explained to the troops the fotility 
of their alarms. Hia explanations foil on unbelieving 
ears. Tho fact that tbe Oovemment had sent to 
Burma for an English regiment, and that the 
regiment which had misbehaved at Munhidibid 
was under orders to come down to headquarters to 
receive sentence for its ofience, increased the general 
alarm. 

The suspicion, originally felt about tbe greaee used 
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fop lubricating tbe new cartridge, waa now transferred 
to the glased paper of which it waa made. It wae in 
vain that its innocence wae demonstrated. Teiror 
will not be convinced. At the dose of March, a 1001*6 
pronounced outburst of insubordinarion occurred at 
Barrackpur. In front of the Quarter Guard of the 
34th N. 1., ono of the naUve rsgimenis tbero stationed, 
a young Sepoy, in a frensy of excitement, strode 
boldly up and down, inviting his companions to 
rebellion. He Hred upon an European ofiloor, as 
he was galloping to the scene of disordor, brought 
down bU boi*se, and grapplod with him on the 
ground. In the scuffle which ensued, no native, 
except a single Muhammadan, came to the assistance 
of their offiesr. The native ofHocr of the Qusiter 
Guard and hie men looked on unmoved. Some of 
them oven joined in the assault. The ariival on 
the scene of the General of tho Division and his 
danng and impressive behaviour 1‘esfcorod discipline 
for tho moment. But it was evident that the regi¬ 
ment was completely demoralised, and that further 
troubles might be expeoted. Tbs diabanding of the 
19th N.l was, howevei*, effected without disturbance. 
Tbs dismissed soldisn went away, ehsering their 
General, protesting contrition, and vowing vengeance 
against the 34bh Begimcnt os the instigaton of their 
misbehaviour. 

Hsanwhile, at Ambdla, 1000 miles away, an inci¬ 
dent had occurred in the Oommander'in'Chief'e camp 
which showed how widely the alarm about the new 
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c&rteidge6 h&d spidftd. Ttie which 

formed Oeneral Anaons Moort on bia march, 
a detocluncnt in the rifle dopfit. Two Sopoya from 
this detachment viaited the Qoneral's o&mp, and 
learned with horror that their comrades regarded them 
as Chriatiane and ootcaeta, and refused to eat with 
them. The men reported the inmdent to Lieutenant 
Martincau, the Uuaketry Inatruotor at the dep^^t, with 
tears in their eyca. If this, they argued, could occur 
in the Commander-In-Chief's camp, what would he 
their fate when they returned to tbdr homes? They 
were ruinoi 

Then the Commander-in-Chief attempted to allay 
their azxxiety. Summooing the native ofRcen before 
him, he assured them that the Government harboured 
no design against their caste, and that their fears 
were baseless. The na^ve ofliceia, respectful, but 
unconvinced, pointed out in reply that, however 
greundlese it might be, the story was universally 
believed in the oountry, and that, though they were 
ready to obey any order to use tho new cartridge, its 
use would render them outcasts. General Anson 
then raised the question, whether it might not be well 
to meet an irrational panic by the simple expedient 
of breaking up the depot and dispersing the detach- 
rnents to their regiments. Upon oonsideration, how¬ 
ever, Lord Canning decided that it would be a mistake 
to postpone the target drill. On no possible ground 
could objection to the cartridge paper be justified. 

‘ If we pve a-ay upon this,' he wrote, ‘ I do not see 
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where xre can take our stand/ The diffieulty in the 
future would he only increased by delay. The new 
drill, aooorcUngly, was ordered to proceed. The Sepoy a 
submitted \ but nightly fires in the cantonments indi' 
cated the prevalence of disturbing infiuencee and an. 
agitated mood in the soldiery. Night after wght some 
military building waa fonnd to have been mysteriously 
fired. All attempts to discover the origin of the 
conflagration were unsucaesaful. 

The tide of trouble continued to rise. One alarming 
rumour followed another. At Cawnpur, where giain 
prices happened to be ruling high, some consignments 
of flour, forwarded in Oovemmant boats, were offered 
to the troops, Tho proffered boon was refused, and the 
sale was at once arrested by the report tbst the grain 
had bean ground in European mills, and that the dust 
of oow bones bed been mixed with it for the purpose of 
polluting it. Not a Sepoy would touch the suspected 
supply. In the surrounding country the general un- 
sasiness was enhanced by the mysterious transmission, 
&cm village to village, of ohupattis—fiat oakes of flour 
—the meaning of which hoe never been elucidated, 
but which were admitted on all hands to herald the 
advent of stirring timee. At Meerut, a religious 
mendicant, mounted on an elephant and followed by 
a long rerinue, riding through the streets of the city, 
stimulated the publio ezoltemont. N&xi& Sihib, 
the adopted son of the ex-Peshwfl, whose estate of 
Bithur was but a few mllee fnm Lucknow, was 
travelling &om city to city, and early in 1857 paid 
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vmta to DelM, lucknow, Kilpi Mroas the Jumne, 
and other unport&ot centres of aa^ve society. In 
the lest week of April the latent £1*0 biased out Out 
of ninety troopers of the ^rd Native Cavalry at Meenit, 
who were called n^on to receive their caxtridgea for 
A parade, aU but five refused to touch them. In 
vain tb^ Colonel expostulated, upbraided, explained. 
The men wore firm. The parade was broken up, a 
oourtmartal ordered, the due complement of officers— 
all natives—was assembled to investigate this flagrant 
breach of discipline. 

At Calcutta It appeared aa if the excitement wes 
subsiding. There bed boon no more outbreaks at 
Berrackpur. The mutinous Sepoy of the 54th N.I, 
and the native officer of the Quarter Guard had been 
heoged In presence of all the troops of the oan- 
tonmeat, tbo latter with bis last breath confessing 
his guilt and warnmg his oomradee against disloyal 
behaviour. So satisfied was General Hearsey with 
the state of the cantonment that, on May 7tb, he 
reported that he no longer required the European 
troops, which had been sent there to guard against 
disturbaaoe; and the Government were preparing to 
send hack the 84tb Beglment, which, on the flret 
occurrence of disturbance, bad been brought over 
ikom Burma 

At Dumdum the detachment in the rifle depdt had 
proceeded to ball preotioe without any aymptoms of 
disaffection. At Sifilkot the new rifle drill was 
proceeding quietly. Sir J. Lawrence, who visited 
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that station in May for tha purpose of seeing the 
new weapon, as well as of judging of the temper 
of the Sepoye> reported to Lord Caoiuog that ' all 
were highly pleased with the new mneket and quite 
ready to adopt It;' ' The ofHaers assured him that no 
bad feeling had been shown, and be could perceive 
no hesitation or reluctance on the part of the Sopoye.* 
From Ambila Oenoitd Barnard wrote in favourable 
tenne of tho behaviour of the troops. It thue seemed 
that at the cential points, the ride depots, the difficulty 
had been tided ovei*. At Meerut, the insubordination 
of the 3rd Cavalry provoked no imitators. The 
threatening eterm Bsemed to have passed, and Lord 
Canning began to turn his thoughts to current topics 
of administration. Freeantly oame bad news from 
Lucknow. Early In May a regiment of Oudh 
Irregular Cavalry had shewn symptoms of dis¬ 
affection. The men refused to use the cartiidges, 
and had broken into open mutiny. Sir H. Lawrence 
had at once adopted vigorous measures of repression, 
and. hurrying to the spot, had suooocded in disarming 
the regiment. Symptoms of distuvbanoe, however, 
continued. Incendiarism was rife in the native 
quarters, and Sir H. Lawionoo satisfied himself, 
by personal intercourse with the men, that the moving 
cause of the disturbance was the oonviction of the 
native soldiery that the English Qovomment con* 
templated their compulsory conversion. 

At Calcutta the puaiehment of the 34th Kegimont 
had been considered with that leieurely esactnese 
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wbicli Lctd tezDpoTaiDeiit dem&iided, aod 

which the impoTtftoee of the matter justified. It 
was cot tiil the end of April that the eexiteime of 
dlsb&cdme&t was sjmouoced. It was, cocfessedJy, 
a mild eenteoce. Lord Camung’s aauilaixts are oever 
weary of denouiMiag its inadequacy as one of the 
osueee of eubeequent military Icsuhordmation. But 
there is no ground for supposing that the careful mode' 
ration exhibited by the Government at the outburst 
of the Mutiny enoom^aged its spread, On the contrary^ 
the first great act of rebefiion was the immediate reault 
of a severe sentence carried out, with every degrading 
accessory, at Meerut. Lord Canniog himself, reviewing 
the ease in the light of a subsequent outbreak at 
Lucknow, thus summed up the argument for a polity of 
leniency;—*1 wish to say that it is my conviction that 
the measures which have been taken in dealing with 
mutineers }mv9 •Mi been ioo mild. I have no doubt 
that many rank offsndua have not had their deserts, 
but I know of no instance in which the punishment 
of any individual could, with unquestioned justice, 
have been made more severe: and I am not disposed 
to doubt the efRcaey of the measures because the 
present ferment, in running its course over the land, 
after being checked in Bengal, has shown itself in 
Oudh and the North-West. I would meet it everywhere 
with tbo same deliberately measured punishments; 
picking out the leaders, wherever this is possible, for 
the severest penalties of military law; visiting the 
common herd with disbandment, but carefully exempt- 
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ing those whose fidelity, inaoceoce, or, perhaps, timely 
repentaoce, is fully prored.’ 

The sul^ect was still under discussioo when, on 
May xsth, there came news from Upper IndiA whose 
transcendeat iniportaoce at once revolu^onised the 
situation. The station of Meerut, some forty miles 
north«east of Delhi, was one of the Teiy few in 
India where adequate means existed for quelling 
an outbreak of native troops. There was a regiment 
of English Dragoons, a battalion of the doth Rifles, 
and a strong force of Hone and Foot Artillory, far 
more than sufficient to deal with the three native 
regiments who wer^e also quartered in the oantonment. 
The court-martial on the eighty-five men of the 
5rd N. 0 . who had refused to take their oartridgea. 
had by this time completed its inquiry. The moo 
were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. The 
sentence was earned out with impressive solemnity. 
On a monung, pi^eeently to become historical—the 
heavens sombm with rolling clouds—the brigade 
assembled to hoar their comrades’ doom—to see them 
stripped of thw* u&ifom and secured with felooa* 
manaolce. The scene produced intense emotion. 
Resistance waa impossible. There were entreaties, 
tears, imprecations, as tho prisoners were marched 
away to Discipline had been vindicated by 

a torrible example. Tho neat day was Sunday. In 
the evening, as the Eui’opean Bificmen were gathering 
for Church, a sudden movement took place in the 
native quarters. The Cavalry dashed ofi' to tire jail 
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to resene their imprisoned eompanions. The tiro 
Infantry I’egiments, after a moment'a wavering, threw 
in their lot with the mu'^neers. Then ensued a ecehe 
SQch as, unhappily, became too fhmiliar in Upper 
India within the next few weeks. Officeze were shot, 
bouses fired, Europeans—men, women, and children, 
wherever found, were put to the swoid, A crowd of 
mieoreants from the jail, suddenly eet made a 
long sight of pillage. Meanwhile, paralyeod by the 
sudden catastrophe, the English General cf the Uivieion 
and the Brigadier of the Starion foiebore to aot, re¬ 
fused to let tlioir lubordinatea act, and the Sepoys 
who bad fied, a disorganised mob, in different direc¬ 
tions, soon found tbomsolvea gathering on the march 
for Delhi. 

In tbo early morning at Delhi, where oourta and 
offices had already begun the day’s work, a line of 
horsemen were descried galloping on the Meerut road. 
They found th«r way into the city, into the pieeenes 
of the King; cat down the Earopoan officials, and, as 
they were gradually reinforced by the arrival of fresh 
companions, commenced a general massacre cf the 
Christian population. 

A brave telegraph clerk, as the mutineers burst in 
upon him, had just time to fiash the dreadful tidings 
to Lahore. Before evening, the native regiments fired 
upon their officers and joined the mutineers. After 
weary hours of hope foi* the help from Meerut which 
never came, the British officers in command were 
compelled to recognise that the only chance of safety 
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lay in flight. Ere the day olOMd, erery European 
who bad risan that morning in Dalhi, waa doad, or 
avuting death, or wandering about the country is 
the deaperate endeaTour to reach a place of safety. 

A day dark with di&aster waa» boweyer, illumined 
by tbe first of those heroic acta which will make the 
siege of Delhi immortal. Tbe insurgents bad their 
first taste of the quality of the race whose ascendancy 
they had elected to assail. Lieutenant Willoughby, 
the officer in charge of tbe Magaaine, and dght gallant 
companions, resolved, early in tbe day, that, if they 
could not defend their invaluable supply of ammu¬ 
nition, they would destroy it, though its destruction 
would almost certainly involve their own. For hours 
they defended their stronghold against an oyerpoweiing 
crowd of assulants. The train was Iwd: the sergeant 
who was to fii's it stood ready: Willoughby took a 
lost look out upon the Userut road: tbe assailants 
were swarming on the walls. Tbe word was spoken: 
a vest column of flame and smoke shot upward. 
Two thousand of the assailants wore blown into the 
ear. Tbe thunder of that oxplomon announced to the 
mutineers that one great object in the seisure of Delhi 
had escaped their grasp. Was it an opening note of 
victory, or the knell of an abortive insurrection ? 

The mutiny began badly for tbe English. Its first 
great episode was one which, least of any in its 
history, can be remembered with satisfaction. Eng¬ 
lishmen for the most part, during that dread ordeal, 
rose nobly to the occasion; but those, whom oircum- 
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fliaooed c&Udd to play a p&rt in tbia £rs6 scana, 

sank belov tba averaga level of promptitude, energy, 
and daring. 

Fifty years before, an outbreak at Vellore, in the 
Madras Preeideney^ouiioualy similar in the cbaraeter 
of its origin—bad, fortunately, found a man e^nal to 
the oecarion. In a few hours Oilleapie, who eom« 
manded a regiment of British Cavalry at a neigb* 
bouring ataUon, had come gallopiag to the roacue. 
The retribution, which bis troopers dealt to the 
rDUtioeere, had crushed the outbreak and taught the 
native army a locg-remembered leeson. There was 
no such spirit now in the Meerut head-quarters. 
Those, on whoee firmnese and promptitude salvation 
depended, were neither firm nor prompt. Had thrir 
example been followed—bad other Engliabmen, at 
oritioal mouients, shown the same passivity, want 
of resoureo, the same anxiety to secure their own 
position to the neglect of others still more endangered, 
the Mutiny must have ssaamed a difierent, a far more 
serious aspect—ourhold on Upper India moetbaTehaeo 
lost, and recoversd^f indeed it proved recoverable— 
by a struggle the dimensions of which it is impossible 
to conjecture. On the other band, a Kicholson or 
Havelock would have been presently thundering on 
the track of the mutineers, and h&ve brought them, 
before they were many miles on their road, to a 
swift and terrible account. Order, unbroken, would 
have reigned in Delhi \ the English would have held 
a fort and arsenal from which they could have defied 
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any combination of as&allantfi, and the propagandists 
of disloyalty, from one end of Lidia to the other, 
> would hare been cowering, in tenified silence, 
before the aignaJ punishment which had overtaken 
the first attempt at rebellion. Not so bad the book 
of fate been written. The history of many montbe of 
struggle, suffering and aaorifloe, may be summarised 
M a prolonged effort to repair the diButrous con- 
aoquenoee of this ineffable shortooming, Nobly was 
it to be retrieved. 

The seizure of Delhi severed tho great British line 
of communioafion which runs straight across Upper 
India for 1500 mile* from Calcutta to Peshawar. As 
hie eye followed it on the map, Lord Canning 
realised profoundly the huge distances with which 
he had to deal, the defcncelessness of tho European 
position, in case the movement initiated at Delhi 
and Meerut should ipread, and the many grave 
poeeibilitioa which the position presented of further 
trouble. Delhi, the immediate scene of actioni was 
900 miles away. The groat Province of Bengal was 
destitute of European troops. Tbei‘e were in the 
Province 2400 European soldiers, se against a native 
force of more than 29,000. A single English regi¬ 
ment was distributed between the fort in Calcutta 
and the neighbouring cantonments. A traveller, who 
at that rime had journeyed up the line, would have 
found no other European troops till he reached 
Din&pur, 380 miles away; and ths English regiment 
there stationed had enough to do in watching four 
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native re^mente and the neigbbouris^ city of Fatxia, 
iteelf a hotbed of Hnhammad&n fanatioism and a 
d&ngeroue nnoloua of Mubamroadan intrigne. It 
was a portion of the line of communication at 
which diifioiiltiea were likely to occur, and where, 
in fact, the gravest peiila did subsequently present 
themselves. 

A little further to the westward our imagined 
ti'aveller would have oome to the holy city of 
Benares, the etronghold of Br&hmanism. Here were 
three native regiments, without a single European 
soldier to oontTol them, the excitable inbahitauto 
of the city, or the turbulent population of the sur* 
rounding country. 

hlcxt on the line of communication was Allahfth&d, 
at the junction of the Ganges and Jumna^ commanding 
the eastern entrance of the tract of oountry which lies 
between the two rivers—known locally as the DoJtb— 
thus dominating the North-Western Provinces, the 
neighbouring districts of Oudh to (he north and the 
I^jput6na frontier on the southern bend of the 
Jumna. Its position gave it enormous military eig- 
niEoance; but Allab&b&d was without a European 
soldier. 

At CawnpuT, on the right bank of the Oangee, 
140 miles from Allah^bid, the traveller would 
have found four uative regiments, and a European 
force represented by £f(y-nine Artillerymen, and a 
email party of invalids. Its defenceless condition 
was the more unfortunate, as there was an unusually 
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large non-combatant population, including eereral 
hundreds of women and children. 

At Lucknow, forty-two miles away from Cawnpur, 
to tbo north-eaat, on the other aide of the Ganges, 
in the centre of tho newly-annexed Province, were 
stationed three regiments of native Infantry, one of 
native Cavalry, and a battery of native ArtUlary- 
Tbe European force oonaated of a single regiment, 
H.M.'b 3and Foot, about 570 strong, and 50 or 60 
artillery mon. 

Kollowing the course of the Jumna from AlJahtbid 
upwards, the travoUor would next come to Agra, the 
capital of tho North-Weatern Provinces; hero ware 
quartered two regiments of native Infantry, ono 
European regiment, and a battery of Artillery. 

One hundred and flfteon miles higher up the stream 
he would have found Delhi, the hoad-quarton of the 
rebellion, with every trace of British domination swept 
away. Thenoo, forty-tbi^ee miles across the Dodb, lie 
would have found at Meerut a powerful Bri^sh force— 
of all arms—paralysed for the moment, unhappily, by 
its nerveless oommaader. Still journeying wcstwanl, 
and crossing the highlands which separate tho Indus 
and Ganges syateme, the traveller would at last roach a 
Province whore the disproportion of the European force 
to the native was less serious. In tho Punjab there 
were some twelve English regiments, numbering about 
11,000 roon. The native regular force numbered 
36,000, composed of much the same elements as the 
Sepoy army in other Provinces of Upper India, and 
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suspected of being lArgotj infected with the same 
diabjal mood. 

There waa, besides,»local force of Fui^ab Irregulars, 
numbering some 12,000 men—distributed for 600 miles 
along (he Indue frontiei*. To which side would theee 
men incline, euppoeing that the Sopors—already more 
than three to one—turned agoinet the English 1 

Boeides the army thero was in the Pui^ab a body of 
15,000 military police, drawn Arom the eamo olassee as 
the Irrcgulara, and likely to follow them in the matter 
of loyalty. The English regiments were massed 
piindpally about A.mbila on the eastern eondnes 
of the Province, and in the Peshiwar Valley, on its 
north-western frontlor—four I'cgiments at the one 
and three at the other. Even here (lie British 
were outnumbored. At Peshiwar the 3000 Euro* 
pcana were confronted with dooo native troops. 
The posiUon was in otlier respects full of anxiety. 
Within an ooay ride was the famous Khiibar Pass 
and the belt of mountain tribes, uatameable, warlike, 
and nothing loath to seise a favourable opportunity 
for a rud. Beyond them again was the old Afgbin 
Amir, who, though recently bound by an alliance of 
Aiendsbip with the British Government, had some 
old eoorce to settle, some deep grievances to resent, 
and tbo dear hope of regaining the Peshawar Valley, 
of which Bskiyit Singh had robbed him. 

Nor was it of Upper India alone that Lord Canning 
had to think. How would the country southward of 
the Jamoa, the races of Efijputdna and Central India, 
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be affected the crisis? the Marttbi ChieOaiM, 
through whose dommions ran the other great line of 
British commume&tion-^that which linked Agra end 
Bombay? Would the Gwalior array be friend or foe, 
and, If foe, could either line of advance be adequately 
protected from so woU-placed an assailant, aided by 
such important allies aa the Rdni of Jhinsi, burning 
to avenge her husband’s wrongs ? How would Holkar's 
rotainors at More view the opportunity of striking 
a blow at their old opponent ? What of Bombay, and 
the South Mardtbd Country beyond, where oJoroonts 
of mUehief were known to bo at work I Tho answer 
was not long in coming. WitWn a fow woeks of 
the soisure of Delhi, Oudh and the North-Western 
Provinces wero practioaUy lost, In one great station 
after another the Sopoys rose, drove out or massacred 
the Europeans, pillaged tho treasury, turned loose 
the population of tho jails, and marched away in 
Wumph to join tho rebel army. The Lioutonant- 
Ooveroor of the Provicoo wae looked up in Agra, 
and expecting every day to be besieged. AllabdUd 
bad been saved by a lucky chance and a bold act, 
and was held by a hastily extemporised garrison. At 
Lucknow a British garrison was standing giimly at 
bay, surrounded by an ovorwheltniDg force of besiegers, 
At (^wnpur a handful of English soldiers, and a 
multitude of non-combatants, lay at the mercy of 
N£nA Sdhib and the huge army that had gathored 
to hie banner. A British force had, indeed, appeared 
before the walls of Delhi, but only to demonstrate 
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how m&dequftte were its resources for tbo siege, and 
to be obliged to fight bard, day by day, to mainUin 
ite position. As week after week went by, and the 
Uughal capital still offered dsfianoe to the British 
dag, the crisis intensified and the area of insuirection 
spread, Lucknow garrieon was in deaperate peril: 
that of Cawnpur was doomed. Oudh had become 
an enemy's country. Rohilkband, on the left bank of 
tbe Upper Gangee, wee a^blase. At all the great 
stations of the North-West Piovlncos—Aligarh, Et 4 - 
wab, Mtinpuri, Bulandsbahr—there had been mutiny. 

In the Pui\jab, where a prompt blow, struck by 
Uontgomery at Lahoi’O, tbe vigour and determination 
of Lawrence, and the military prowess of Nicholson, 
had hitherto kept the disaffection in check, the temper 
of the Sepoy array was dangerous. 

On the 5rd of June Sir J. Lawrence wrote to Lord 
Canning that the whole native army wae ready to 
break out, and that unless a blow wore soon struck, 
tbe irregulars as a body would follow tbeir example. 

Nicholson and Edwardee at Poshiwar had found it 
necessary to disarm four native regiments there, 
and another at tbe neighbouring station of Muidan; 
and Nicholson sweeping about the country like the 
incarnation of vengeance, had struck terror into 
wavering hearts. In tbe east of the Provlnoe the 
fort of Pbillor, an important arsenal, containing much 
of the siege material destined for use at Delhi, had, 
happily, been saved. Firospur, too, another im¬ 
portant arsenal, mth its priceless magatine, was safe; 
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but tho disbanded Sepojs bad escaped to swaU tho 
xobol r&nl^s at Delhi. In Juno tho Sopojs at Jdlaodbar 
rose, offcctod tboir escape, plundering the dty of 
Ludhidna an vcutt. Mtllbia, an important position 
commanding tho south-west portion of the Province 
and the Indue lino of communication with tho coast, 
was saved hy a tinoly disarming of tbs mutinous 
regiments there stationed. Tho 8ikh Chiefs, whom 
iNiohobon invited to give assistanco, declined, till it 
should be more apparent which would be the winning 
side. Soon, howevor, it became apparent that the 
general population had no sjmpafehy with the Hindu- 
Btdni mutineers, and in a fow weeha some 34,000 
recruits were rMsd, doUghted at the prospect of 
aaoking Delhi. 

In the fiisl week of June, on the Jumna frontier, 
the Rdni of Jhdnsf had shown her savage mood, 
massacred an European force, and proclumod heivelf 
Sovereign of her State. 

The Gwalior force, sent by Sindbia to wd the 
British, had turned against them, and was threatening 
Agra. The Sepoys at Kimach and Kaairib&d, gar¬ 
risons in the heart of B^putiina, had broken out, 
pillaged the surrounding villages, and marched away 
to Delhi. Ajmoro, the arsenal and treasury of the 
Province, had been saved by the timely disarming of 
a Brihman regiment. 

Bundolkband, flanking the Jumna line to the south, 
might at any moment burst into a blaao. Still 
further southward the tide of diaaflection rolled. At 
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tbe troops rose, &nd tlie Europeftn^ bad to 
defend tiiemsalvee for months in a fort to which 
they had ded for safety. The Jabalpur district, aoroes 
tijo Karbadd, was soon teeming with'rebel Chiefs in 
arms. I^dgpur was saved by a determined offidal 
ftcJ the staunch loyalty of the Madras troops- At 
ladoro British Besidoncy had been attacked, and, 
deapite the proximity of the cantonment at Mhow, 
tho British Eerident had been foroad to beat a hasty 
retreat. 

At Haidardbdd, the Kiadm's stoimy capital, the 
shock of tho Delhi nows was felt; and, before Juno was 
OTsr, thore wore outbreaks of Muealmin fanaUoism, 
end cries to the Moolvie in the Great Mosque to 
prooJnim a holy war. An attack on tbe Besidonoy 
was ropolled by the Madras Horse Artilleiy. Still, 
as the ^ooks wont by, and Dolhi remained a rebel 
capital, and Rohillds, Afghdns and Punjabis docked 
into Halclaribdd, bringing ever fresh nows of English 
disaster, and urging partiripaUon in the struggle, the 
position became critical. Had the Nisim’s great 
Ministor, Sir Salar Jang, been weak, or bad the 
loyalty of the Madras foroea waverod, Southern India 
might presently have been in a blase. 

Wost't'^d, across the Deccan, the towns of the 
South hlarith^ Country were dangerously sympathetic 
with the movement in tbe north. In more than ons 
regimexitj correspondence with the mutinous Sepoys 
was seized, and tbe germs of conspiracy were discovered 
and suppressed. At Kolhipur, before July had passed, 
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tihd Sepoys ftotuftHy broke out, plundered the town 
and treasury, made off for the jungles. 

Such was the general position, with which, within 
the first few months of the Mutiny, Lord Canning was 
confronted. It was impossible to define the axea of 
probable distuibasco or to gaugo its intensity. It 
was impossible to ooi^eoture where next the fiamee 
would break out, how far the oonfiagration might ex¬ 
tend. In Upper India it aUoady glowed fiercely. All 
Bengal might, at any momont, be in a blazo. The 
groat necessity of the moment was, first, to koop opon 
the main lines ef cominunieation whieh led from 
Calcutta and Bombay to the loose of action; secondly, 
to prevent,^and, if prevention were impossible, to 
delay—explosions in Bengal which there were for the 
present no means of suppresung \ thirdly, to prevent 
the stinggle from boeommg what the temper of the 
English was tbroatening to make it, a war of races. 

For sevoiwl months the position became incrossingly 
oiitioal. The British army before Delhi, despite 
all that Lawronoe could do to reinforce it with 
Punjab levies, was enormously outnumbered, and 
d^y fights were thinning its ranks. The idea of 
seising Delhi by a cov.p ih tnm'n had been abandoned. 
Many doubted whether, even by regular siege opera¬ 
tions, its reduo^on was possible; for the bosie^ng 
force could attack it only on one side, and behind its 
walls were all the reecuioes of the insurrection and 
a constant infiow of recruits. 

In July the rescue of the Cawnpur garrison hod 
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^60000 an &tf(ur of hoais. Havelock had beea 
selected for tbe task. Not less a military tban 
A religious enthueiftst, be had been for forty yeare 
preparing bimself, by atudy and mocb varied eervice, 
for tbo realisation of bis long oberiabed dream—the 
oommaad of a BriiiBh army in the field. Some 
derided his pietism, some bis tbeoretio researches, 
eotoe bis care*wom featuree and emaciated fiano; 
but Six H. Eardinge bad said of him: ' If ever India 
should be in danger, the Oovermsent have only to 
place Havelock at the bead of an army, and it will be 
saved.’ Tbo moment bad novr arrived to test the 
truth of the prediction. 

On the 7 th July Havelock started from AUab&bid, 
fought bis irayi through a series of fierce encounten, 
to the battlefield before Cawnpur, Tvhero ^e Ndnd— 
bis bands red with Europoan blood—was awaiting 
the advent of tho avenging force. The resistance 
was long and fierce, but Havelock and Havelock’s 
army were in no mood to be resisted. In a few hours 
the rebels were nisbing in confusion fi^in the field; 
the Nin 6 , who had been descried during the day 
ri^ng from post to post, rallying bis wavering ranks, 
was bimself spurring hard to hie refuge at Blthilx, 
and tho inhabitants of Cawnpur, cowering at the 
retributive fury of the English, were stroamlng in 
panic out of tbo city into tho surrounding country. 

They well might fear, for Havelock’s troops heard 
newe next morning, and witnessed sights that even 
now cannot be I’ecalled without a thrill of horror. 
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Their forced mardbes Qoder the fierce July sun, their 
long days of bard fighting, had been in vain. They 
had come too late—too lato, that is, for anything but 
vengeance. The vestiges of recent tragedy were 
around them—the clotted floor, the shreds of hair 
and clothing, the gbsstly well, where lay the last 
viotiiDs of the fleroo Mardthi^'s Inst for English 
blood. The dreadful story was soon told. About 
400 English combatants and an equal number of 
women and children had been collected at a spot 
whore defence, for more than a few days, was 
iioposslble. They were surrounded by a ful]y> 
equipped army of 300c men. On June 5th tho 
Sepoy regiments had risen and marched away to 
Delhi. The Kfn&, who had till then professed to be 
assisting tho English, took the command. Conscious 
of the cool welcome which a Mar&thi leader was likoly 
to rocoivo £ix>m tho Musalm&ns at Delhi, be indueod the 
rebel foiue to retnrn with him to Cawnpur. From that 
moment the doom of the garrison was scaled. The 
BO-oalled siege wsa one long massacro throughout. 
All the sjtillerymen were killed or wound od in the 
first week. On June nth the thatch of the barrack, 
which had afforded a scanty refuge to the women, 
children and wounded men, was fired by red-hot balls, 
and tho whole building waa presently a mass of flames. 
On the ioth a message from Sir Henry Lawrence 
at l/uoknow bad told the doomed gairison that bo 
was powerless to help them. Two fierce assaults were 
repelled, hiiaery, exposure, exhausUon, the ceaseleas 
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rush of shot &n<! eheU, snd the moroiJeea summer 
Sim, were rspidlj tbiuimg the retoDASt of English 
fighters. Water was to he h&d- onlj at the cost of 
precious lives. Provisions hegaa to fail. The ezid 
had Como. The Ndni'e offer of a safe conduct gave 
the only chance of escape. On June 27th the fatal 
move began, and, a few hours later, the blackest perfidy 
of modern times was enaoted. 

Tbo survivors of that afternoon's fuuliade were 
dragged back for the further torture of imprisonment. 
Eightoon days later, on July 15th, as Eavelook’i 
avenging force drew near, the despot of the hour 
deoined a last revel of ferocity, and when the English 
columns entered Cawnpur, they found—so far s« theii* 
own countrymen wsro ooncemed—a dty of the dead. 
No oim of English birth—man, woman, or child— 
remdned to toll the dreadful tale. Wes the some 
tragedy, the baffled rescuers asked themselves, to be 
ro»SQacted at Lucluiowl 

A deep gloom foil on leader and men. Savelock’e 
spirits sank. 'If the worst came to the worst,' he 
said to his eon that evening, ' we can but die with our 
swords in our bands.' Lucknow was to be relieved, 
but was relief aoMsvabls % The task was a serious one. 
His march lay for fifty miles through a country swarm* 
ing with enemies. Several large aimies threatened bis 
line of advance. Ee was leaving an iil*defcnded base, 
a great river in his rear, the bridge over which might 
easily be destroyed, and his 1‘etreat thus be cut off. 
At the end there was the Lucknow garrison, penned 
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up in a comer o! a huge city, thick^set with defensible 
buildings, crowded with combatants, through which 
the leBOuing force would have Co fight ite way. On 
July 25th Havelock^a maroh began. After a fortnight’s 
hard fighting be was forced to recognise that bis 
strength was inade^^uate, and to fall back on Cawnpui, 
now seriously threatened by a rebel force advancing 
&om Bithdr. Evon at Cawnpur. Havelock’s position 
became precarious, and ho was obliged to warn the 
Oovomment that, unless speedily roinfbrocd, he might 
have to fall back on All^ib(id. Not till the third 
week in September did Outram’s welcome reinforce¬ 
ments enable the two loadoi’S to stait for the rescue of 
tho Lucknow gonison. 

The weeks during which Havelock was fast-bold at 
Cawnpur wore eventfhl at two othor centres of interest. 
At Lucknow it had been folt from tho moment of 
the outbreak at Heerut that a sioge was inevitable. 
Sir H. Lawrence bad been reluctant to ondasger the 
tranquillity of the rest of the Provines by disbanding 
the Sepoy regiments at Lucknow; but be bad pre¬ 
pared to stand on the defensive. As the country 
round rose into rebellion, Lucknow became the one 
isolated position in Oudb where British authority was 
upheld. Its isolation was perilous. On June 30tb 
a British force, which had started from Lucknow to 
meet an approaching army of the mutineers, wss de¬ 
serted, as the action began, by tbs native Artillery, and 
encountered a severe repulse^ it retired with difficulty, 
and soon found itself actually besieged. Lawrence lived 
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bot to see the commencement of tbe eiege; but the 
epint of that brave, ganeroue and romantic nature 
continued to inspire tbe leaders of that heroic defence. 
Its incide n ts ore familiar history. The garrison was 
greatly outnumbered and iU<4appli«d \ the defences 
were weak, hurriedly constructed, and, in parts, un¬ 
finished: the position was, according to every rule 
of war, indefensible. Defended it was, however, at 
a taiTiblo oost of human life and sufiering, for oighty* 
seven days. The garrison held its own, unaided, till 
September 25th. On that day Outram and Havelook, 
with their long-expected sucoour, fought their way into 
the Hesidenoy—a robforcement, not a relief; for the 
heavy losses entailed by the operation made it doer 
that it would he impossible, with tbe exis^ng forces, to 
attempt tbo removal of tbe non-combatants. Outram'i 
Uttls army had greatly increased tbo powers of the 
defence: but it also greatly increased tbe rate at 
which provisions were consumed. As evacuation 
was impossibls, tiie position of tbe garrison was, in 
one sense, more critical than ever. Not till November 
17th did tbo hour of dslivsranoe come. 

Meanwhile, the fate of the Empire seemed to depend 
on tbe little force which, barely able to protect its own 
position, was clinging fiercely to a single side of the 
Delhi ramparts. On June 3 tb, two English forces, 
combining from Ajnb 61 a and Meerut, bad driven the 
muUneers in confusion irom the field, and taken up 
their position on a ridge of stony ground whiob iaces 
the dty's northern side. Some bold spirits urged 
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&n ixmnediftte An acddect alotie> on one 

occesion m the 69 xly daye of the siege, prevented the 
trial of that andaoioue experinect. Bat the persistent 
attacks on the British position, the heavy losses, the 
serione wear and tear, the certainty that the I'esourcee 
of the Punjab were approaching exhaustion, inspired 
the responsible leaders of the force with tho gravest 
anxiety as to the imponding assault. Zt wu a oast 
of the die, and the fortunes of English rule in Indb 
depended on it. Who can wonder that human nerve 
should shrink from so fateful a erlsia 9 June and July 
were spent in a series of encounters which, if they 
disheartened the rebels, grievously taxed tho slandor 
resources of the besiegers. In August, Nicholson's ap- 
pearanco on the soene with a force which ho had taught 
to think nothing irDpoeeihle inspired fresh spirits and 
bvighter hopes. Early in Septemhor tho arrival of the 
siego-train, and of the last reinforcements which oould 
be expected from the Punjab, decided the moment of 
attack. The English General now had 874(9 men at 
his disposal, 53^7 only of thorn his own countrymen. 
Batteries wore hastily run up, a oonnonade opened 
upon September 1 1 th, and, by the evening of tho 13th, 
a pracdeable breach had been effected. Early on the 
morning of the 14th, Nicholson led the assaulting 
force to its great emprise. His fall dimmed the 
successes of a day bright with British heroism; hut 
be lingered long enough to know that the object of 
the long and costly stru^le bad been attained. Delhi 
was again in bands of the British ■, the old 
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Mughftl mooftroh tfm a pii2cm$r» aad iba prmaip&i 
auclous of in^uneotioi} was destroyed. 

Tbs re-oonquest of Upper Indja» bowevei*, was still 
far Itom complo^on. Tbs fall of Palbl, important 
as was its moral effect* made anbBtantially little 
difference to tbe rebel numbers. The garrison bad 
escaped, and tbs boetile forces, previously occupying 
various porWons of tbe country, were strengthened by 
tbs aocssaion of a garrison till now conosntrated for 
tbs dafenos of tbo bssiegsd city. Outram and 
Havelock bad board of the fall of Delhi as tbsy 
were entering Luokaow, but they were plastically 
prisonsri in that dty. 

Tbs task of rescuing them devolved on tbo newly, 
arrived Coramander-in-Chisf. It was no bgbt one. 
Sir Colin Campbell, on hie arrival in Calcutta, found 
a gonsnl senes of disaster and diecoaragemont. 
There was muob to be done before an advance upon 
Lncknow oould be attempted. Tbe war dopartmente 
at Calcutta bad to be sti*eogtbeQed into incroased 
efficiancy: transport for pemforcemsnts to be pro¬ 
vided } tbe line of advance from Calcutta to Cawnpur 
—dangerously ezpoBsd throughout its entire length 
—to bo secured. It was not rill the dose of October 
that the Commander-iu-Cbief was able to quit Calcutta 
for tbe tbeatre of war. After a narrow escape of being 
taken prisoner, route. Sir Colin reached AliabibAd 
on November ist His position wrs critical. To bis 
norti lay Oudb, and tbe districts, eastward and 
westward, which bad been caught in tbe Oudb 
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conflagration—Oudh, witli ita denae population, now 
pledged to the rebel cause—its feudal Chieft, its 
impenetrable jungles, its hundreds of strongholds,— 
and Luoknow in its midst, where Outran, and 
Havslock were held fast-bound by 60,000 rebels, To 
the north-west, the post of Fatehgarh, one of the 
most important strategical positions in Uppor India, 
bad been seized by a rebel Chief, who was thus 
master of the Control Dodb. To tho north of this 
agun, all Bobilkband, a nob and warlike Piovinoe, 
was in artoe. Its capital, Baroilly, and other large 
towns, were in rebel hands. The rovoltod Gwalior 
Contingont was ho voting on Sir Colic’s flank, and, 
within a few milss of Cawnpur, a fonoidablo array 
was aeaembled under tho banner of N(ini Sihib. 

Outram had sent a mossogG to Sir Colin at Cawn¬ 
pur that the Lucknow garrison could hold out till 
November j8th, and the problem wsa bow to rescue 
them before that date and got back before the 
AUah&bid line of communication could bo broken 
by the Gwalior Contingont, or tbo English reserve, 
left to hold Oawnpur, bo crushed by the Nini’a army 
advancing from Bithdr. 

The robe! pomtions in Luoknow had, it was known, 
been greatly sti’cngthoned since the relieving English 
force had fought its way aci’oss them in the preceding 
September; but Havolock had lost neaidy icoo men^ 
a third of bis entire force—on that occasion, and Sir 
Colin had now not only to surmount the new obstacles 
but to bring away a large crowd of non-combatanta. 
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Then w«fl, moreover, the likelihood that os his retnm 
be might find the bndge over the Q&ogee deetroyed, 
its hafiVs strongly defended, and the force whioh he 
had leil to guard Cawnpuv assaiJed by an over> 
whelming foa 

On November I2tb, Sir Colin reviewed the little 
army with which this brilliant feat of strategy was to 
be achieved. Ao onlooker has described the scene—tbe 
force, dwarfed by its surroundiogs to a mere handful 
of men, drawn up in tbe middle of a vast pl^—the 
forests which bounded the borison—the blackened and 
battle^worn guns and batteries from Dclbi^lSuglish 
lanoen with their blue uniforms and tm^bane twisted 
round their caps—wild frontior treopera on pranung 
horses, with Iccse fawn-coloured roboi, long boots, and 
toweling head'gear—tbo worn and wasted remnante 
of English regimonts in slate-coloured uniform, stand¬ 
ing, with wearied air, around their standards—tall 
Fur\jab Infantry with huge twisted turbans and 
sand-coloured tunics, and, eonspiouous among tbe 
rest, tbe 95rd Highlanders—* a waving sea of plumes 
and Urtaaa ’—as with rapturous cheers they greeted 
their veteran chief. 

The long stubborn fight ecross the defenoee and 
thi'ougb tbe streets of Lucknow, and tbe sucocesful 
resouc of the British garrison, skilfully and gallantly 
effected in the coarse of the nezt few days, marked 
the second great step tovrards the rehabilitation of 
tbe British rulebut Sir Colin had to hurry bock to 
rescue the force at his base from annihilation. Wynd- 


DEFEAT OF TAnTIA TOPI II3 

hun, Trhom he left to bold Cawnput, had encoaDtered 
Tfintia Topi, at the h&ad of a powerful and well* 
equipped army, and had been driven back on hie en- 
trenobmecte. Cawupur was in the bande of the enemy. 
The Gwalior army of 2^,000 men, dushed with auccese, 
and arrayed in a strong position, awaited the English 
Qeneral'a attack. Sir Colin’s victory of the 8th of 
Deoembei* avenged the fortnnea of his lieutenant, and 
shattered the rebel forces beyond recovery. Thus, in 
the closing weeks of 1857, a ibii<d great stop towards 
re-establishment of British ascendancy bad been 
achieved. 


CHAPTER VI 
CONQQSST 

T&B EQQDtba duriflg wbicb tbM9 overita were 
occurring in Upper India threw a heavy weight 
of anxiety upon the Governor-General and his co¬ 
adjutors at Calcutta. The first shock of surprise 
had speedily been followed by tidings which left so 
doubt as to the natuia of the impending confliot. 
Each day brought a heavier tale of outbreaks,massacres, 
desperate confiiots, or scaiocly less desperate escapes. 
It became apparent that at numerous points the 
Eoglish a*er» in supreme peril. It was apparent, 
too, that the means at the disposal of the Government 
were utterly inad equate for their protection. Beinforce- 
ments bad been sought in various quarters—Madras, 
Bombay, Ceylon, Lord Elgin’s China force. Bofore 
Hay was over they were beginning to arrive, but 
they came in driblets, as compared with the multi- 
tudlnouB array of insurgento; and still smaller were 
the driblets in which it was possible, with existing 
facilities, or such as could be extemporised, to send 
them to the front. Meanwhile the whole country 
was like a volcanic soil seamed with igneous material, 
which, at any moment, at any spot, may burst into 
flames. 


CANN!N(TS y/ElV OF THE SITUATION izj 

‘ Our hold on Bengal and the Upper ProTincw/ the 
Governor-General -wrote to Lord Elgin on May 19th, 
^ depends upon the turn of a woivd—a look. An in- 
diecreet aet, or irritating phraao from a foolieh 
commanding officer at the head of a mutinous or 
disaffected oompanymay, whilst the present oontUtion 
of things at Delhi laato, lead to a general rialng of the 
native troops in the Lower Provineaa, whoro we 
have no Europoan etrength, and whoro an army in 
rebellion would have everything its own way for 
weeks and months to come. Wo have seen within 
the last few days -what that way would ho.’ 

‘Here,’ Lord Canning wrote, a fow days later, to 
Sir J. Lawienoe, with reference to the successful 
disarming of the Punjab regiments, 'from Calcutta up 
to Agra, we are in a very different position, and must 
play a very different game With the exception of 
Dmipur, where there is one weak Queen’s Kc^ment, 
not a single European soldier exists over a strotch of 
750 miles. It would bo impossible to take the Sepoys’ 
arms from them; and, if it were done, we should not 
be much the better for it. There aro no sufficient 
numbers of any other class in whoso hands the arms 
could be placed with safety. AU that can be dons at 
present is to put on a bold fronts and to collect strength 
as rapidly as possible. If tho i-ebele at Delhi are 
crushed before tho fismo spreads, all will go well. 
Hme is evorything* and delay will severely try 
Cawnpur, Bonaros, and Oudh.’ 

The Delhi rebels, however, were not crushed and 
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tbe flaiott werd CDOuuting high. At Calcutta the 
EDglieh community, profoundly shocked and agitated, 
began to criticise and condemn the action of the 
OoTernment. Lord Canning wee mortided to find 
that some of ibo officials about him were not giving 
him the moral support for which, at such a crisis, he 
bad a right to look. There was much despondent 
talk, many prophets of evil. Circumstancee made it 
noeessary for the Governor* General to assume a 
oonfidence which be was far fi'om feeling, and to 
avoid averythiog that might suggest to the population 
of Bengal the Idea that the emergency was acute 
enough to drive the Ooversment to extraordinary 
expedients. Such a policy does not admit of being 
publicly explained. Too little trouble was, perhaps, 
taken to explain it 

Lord Canning found himself woi'king In an atmo* 
sphere highly charged with the sloctiioity which 
Boul-stirring cvente, unexampbd disasters, sudden 
dangers, engonder in the public mind. There was 
thunder in the air—fieroe outbursts ihom agitated 
and angry men—a hos^le preee^viole&t pampbleta, 
violent speeches, violent aots~ everything that could 
agitate, unnerve, provoke. Yet Ijord Canning la¬ 
boured on in unruffled equanimity. His letters at 
this time breathe a really noble tone. ‘ The sky is 
black,' he wrote to Bishop Wilson, ‘and, as yet, the 
signs of a clearing are faint. But reason and eommon 
sense are on our side from the very beginning. The 
course of tiis Government has been guided by justice 
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ftcd -temper, I do not know that aay one meeeure 
of preoaution aad etreagbh wkich human foresight oan 
indicate has been neglected. There are stout hearts 
and clear heads at the chief posts of danger—Agra, 
Lncknow, Benares. For the rest, the issue is in higher 
hands than outs. I am very confident of complete 
success.' 

It was hard that a mood so high-toned and cou¬ 
rageous should not have found support in tho sym¬ 
pathy and confidence of the English community. But 
the English in Calcutta were now in no sympathising 
temper. Again and again it was Lord Caoning^s lot 
to provoke their distrust, dislike, resentment. They 
were angered by Lis fancied rcluotanoo to accept their 
services as Volunteers for the defence of Caioutte. 
Tliey were angered at the neglect of preoauttons 
which to them eeemod obvious and necessary, but 
which reasons of policy led Lord Canning to veto or 
postpone. They were angered at reetiictions of the 
press, European as -well as native, whioh tho position 
rendered imperative. They were angered at the rule 
which obliged European and native alike to obtain 
a license for carrying fire-arms. The grievance was 
purely sentimental: but the English were not in 
a mood to tolerate anything which implied ef^uality 
between themsolvcs and the natives of the country. 
The tragedies of the Mutiny were bearing fruit in 
a fierce, sometimes a ferocious, spirit of revenge. Tlie 
sufferings of our countrymen bad engendered an 
appetite for blood — an appetite which giws by 
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wbat it feeds on. Bevenge is an intoxleai^ cup. 
Tbe less sober of the Englisb coimsiers of vengeance 
were becoming intoxicated. There was excess, there 
was violence, tbore was mdiBcriminat>mg retaliation. 
To men in this temper Lord Canning’s calm and 
judicial mood was profoundly distasteful. He felt, 
and showed that he felt> some contempt for pemonal 
terrors, to which he was ocsstitntionally a stranger— 
something more than contempt for the ruthless mood 
which SQoh tenors engender. But those who inferred 
from Lord Canning’s cold exterior that thinner blood 
throbbed in his veins than in their own, judged him 
wrongly. Ho was stirred by passions as human as 
thdre. The first news of the iniurreotion convinced 
him that signal pnxdebment ought to be iafiicted on 
the Meerut mutineers and their fellow-robsis, now 
masters of Delhi, ‘Ho amount of severity,’ he wrote 
to tbe Lieuteoant-Qovemor at Agra in May, 185;, 
‘can be too great.' ‘I should rejoice,’ be writes in 
the same month to the Commander*in-Chief, ^ to bear 
that there had been no holding our men, and that the 
vengeance had been terrible.' But a calmer, more 
equitable mood had replaced in Lord Canning's mind 
tbe first hot rush of indignation. Ee was determined 
to discriminate, and to compel the tribunals to which, 
In the first moments of emergency, dangerously large 
powers of life and death had been entrusted, to do the 
same. His Proclamation to this efibot, issued in July, 
roused a storm of indignation. A great journal in 
England, aiW much oontemptnous derision of the 
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cheap virtae of humanity at other people’s espense, 
decounoed the ‘ clemency of Cazuiing * as 
weakness, and boldly advanced the proposition that 
the suppression of the Mutiny must be left to the 
unfettered bonds of the military authorities- ‘ They,’ 
it was said, * must know, not only what h boat to be 
done, but what is the only things possible under the 
rircumstonoes.' 

Lord Hanning, bowsver, was more and more con* 
vineed of the necessity of putting a check on the 
violent temper of his countrymen. ' There is a rabid 
and indiscriminate vindictiveness abroad,’ bo wrote to 
the Queen in September, 'even among thoso who 
ought to set a bettor example. , . . Not one man in 
ten seems to think that the hanging and shooting of 
40,0000150,000 men can be otherwise than practicable 
and right’ 

Excitement was excusable, fur over since May the 
horror of the situation had been bccomiog more 
intense. When Sir CoUn Campbell arrived in August, 
things wero almcat at their worst. The little be* 
rieging foroe was clinging grimly to the Delhi ridge, 
but Che standard of rebellion still flaunted us from i(e 
walls. Cawnpur bad witnessed a disaster of which 
Englishmen could scarcely hear to apeak. The 
Lucknow garrison was sorely pressed. Havelock 
was fsst*bound at Cawnpnr. The line of communi* 
cation with Upper India was menaced throughout its 
entiro length. At one time it was actually sovered, and 
it seemed as if Behar were lost and the tide of trouble 
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were about to roll down upon Bod^. The gallant 
stand of an amateur garriaon at Arrah, their rescue by 
Vinoent Eyre and hia vigorous purenit of the Din&pnr 
inutineora, re-establisbod British aaoendancy at this 
endangered spot, cheeked the downward progress of 
insurrection, and set free once agdn the flow of 
reinforcements towards the scenes where their arrivaJ 
was of suob vital imporkancs. 

A question which, in the oourse of July, Lord 
Canning was called to decide, maika the darkest 
hour of the storm. Early in June Sir John Lawrence 
had faced the poealbilitias suggested by the prooarioaa 
position of tbo besieging force at Delhi. To reinforce 
it he had cliuned tbo Punjab of its last man. No 
help could bo looked for olsewbere: hut the leaders 
before Delhi were doubtfhl of eneoess, doubtful indeed 
whether the attempt should be nado. 1 £ it failed, 
the consequencea would bo to place the surrounding 
country and the Fuiu^^ ^ extremest peril. Aoroia 
the Indus were three European regiments, a powerful 
foroe of artillery, and eome of the best native iioops, 
whose presence would assure order in the Punjab and 
eettle the fate of Delhi in a week. If Delhi ooold not 
be taken otherwise, it might be necessary, Lawronce 
su^^ted, to concentrate this force, leaving Pesb&war 
and the Trans-Indus Valley in the custody of Dost 
Muhammad, with a promiee of ultimate oession to him 
of that much*00T6ted re^on. This is no place to enter 
upon the controveiBj which this proposal evoked, or 
to discus the arguments with which Edwardee and 
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Ni 6 lio 390 i:i toet it. altdim^Td on eithdr side was 
deplorable. Edwardes's view waa that the General 
before Delhi ebould be told ‘that he could have no 
more men from the Puxgab, that he must either get 
into Delhi with suob men as be bad, or got rein- 
forcomente from below, ox abandon the siege and fall 
back on the Sutm, leaving Delhi and its dependencies 
to be re-organisod in the cold weather.’‘ If General 
Keid/ be wrote to Lawronoo» ‘with all the mon you 
have sent him, cannot get into Delhi, let Delhi go.... 
You have made vast efforts for him, and no ono can 
blame you for now recovering your own Piovince.’ 

The security of bis own Province, however, had 
from the outset fUled but a part, and not the largest 
part, of Lawronec's thoughts. He was convinced that 
tbo abandonment of tbo siege of Delhi, or its failure, 
would be an imperial disaster. Ha was prepared, if 
needs be, to make any sacrifice with a view to its 
prevention. He now pcintod out that, even from the 
Punjab point of view, it would be fatal to leave Delhi 
untaken and the bMleglng army to its fate. 'The 
Punjab,’ be said ,' will prove short woi’k to the muti- 
neere when the Delhi army is destroyed.’ Nicholson, 
in a conversation with Lawrence, pleaded that other 
plskces lalber than Pesb£wai might be abandoned. 

‘ Give up everything,' he said, ‘ but Pesbiwar, Lahore, 
and Mfiltin:' but Lawrenee objected that euoh a 
measure would ieolate those three places, lock op 
a fine force in Peshawar, and expose us to destruction 
in det^l.’ Dark Indeed must have been the prospect 
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wbdzi men aocb %a La-wrence* Edwai’dds and Nicbolaon 
oocld feal each deeperato alternatlvee to bo within 
ttlgiifc. Happily, the moment for adopting one or other 
of tbom never oame. We can read Lord Canning's 
letter, giving the grounde of hla own deoieion on the 
point, merely ae a vivid picture of the aitoa^n and 
of the tonible perils which at the momant beset the 
Bri^sh rule. 

' My answer to your ques^on about Foshdwar/ be 
wrote to Lawrence on July I 5 tb, * will be, Hold on to 
Peebiwax to the last. I should look with great alarm 
to tbo effect in Southern India of an abandonroont of 
Peshiwar at the preaent time—or at any time until 
our condition in the south booomee cither more 
desperate or more secure. Bememboi' how fearfully 
weak wo are in Central India, and everywharo to the 
south of It. It is true that in Centi^al India itself 
things are already at their worst Holkar himself, as 
well as hie troops, has turned against us, and, although 
I do not know the samo for certain of Sindbia, I have 
little doubt of it But as yet the wave of rebellion 
has not reached the Narbada. The Nizdm and the 
Oiekw&r are still etauneb, and believe in our 8U> 
premaoy. NSgpur too is kept down. If we wore 
now to abandon territory, no matter bow distant it 
would be impossible that faith in tbe permanency of 
our rule should not be shaken. The enoouragement 
to join tbe league against ue would be irreeietiblo and 
immediate; its effect would be felt long before we 
should receive any material benefit from the force 
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whicb would be set free by the Abandooment: and in 
the event of a rising in tie D 6 « 5 oan, or on the wde of 
Baroda, our position would be bopelees unless we 
oould keep the Native Qovermnente on our aide. I 
look upon Central India as gone, and to be »• 
conquered; and 1 believe that Soutbom India, that 
is, from Gujaxit on the west to N&gpux on the east, 
and downwards to Capo Comorin, is at present in 
a more ciitioal position than any part of the Pur^ab, 
not excq>ting Posbdwar itself. Sir Patrick Grant is 
pretty sure of the Madras Atmy, and some three or 
lour regiments will bo brought to Bengal to ease our 
exhausted Europeans. Tbo family system of the 
Madras regiments gives tbo Oovenunont a great bold 
on them, oepsually in tho present ease, whon the 
families will be loft in Madras. Still, if the Deccan 
were to rise, the Madras Army would not bo equal to 
cope with tbo difliculty; and the Cavalry, almost 
entirely Muhammadan, could not bo trusted, in spits of 
all ebeoks upon it. On tho Bombay side, 1 fear there 
is already some taint in tho army. How can it 
be otberwieel One half U Hindi^stani, and pretty 
much of tbo samo materials as tbo Bengal regunonts. 
I should cot like to see them tempted by any open 
resistance to us in Qujar&t or elsowhcro near at 
band to them.... Of Delhi 1 know nothing later than 
the iptb, and 1 begin to despair of bearing any good 
from thcro. The arrival of Chamberlain and Nicholson 
is the best remaining ground of hope.’ 

In a postscript he adde:«^ 
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‘I h&ve objected to the abandoiuaent of Pesb&w&r 
upon one ^^ound elona—the b&d effects which would 
reeult from it at the present crUie; and this for the 
TQoment ie the puemount objection. But I also 
mclioe to the mouotein hound&iy in preferenoe to the 
rWer. The expense is inordioatelj large, and wUl 
coatinue so as long as a large European force is 
I’etained on the other side of the Indus. Tet, as 
a militaiy frontier, I have never seen the case 
satisfactorily made out in favour of the river/ 

Amid such anxieties throughout this eventful year, 
Lord Cazmiog continued to perform his arduous task 
with unruffled calmness and unshaken nerve. One of 
his letters to Loid Granville towards the end of 1857 
breathes a serene and magnardmous spirit, and shows 
how thoroughly ho had thought cut the grounds 
which rendered a policy of condliation essential. 

'Look at a map. With all tbo reinforcements 
you have sent (all the Bengal ones are arrived, except 
doo men) Bengal is without a single European 
soldier more than we had at the he^nning of the 
Mutiny, Calontta alone excepted, which is stronger. 
Twenty-three thousand men have moved through 
Bengal, and in Bengal we are still dependent (mainly) 
upon the good-will^l can't say affection, and interest 
—well understood by thenselvee—.of the natives. 

* Suppose (not an impoeelbUity, although I hope not 
a likelihood)—suppose that hostilities train on, 
that we don’t make our way with Oudh and other 
disturbed places, that our strength becotnee again 
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& subject of doubt—will it be the part of a wiee 
Ooveroment to keep Buoh a population as that of the 
thicd great Frevinoes in a loyal frame of temper? 
Can you do so, if you proecribe and aooutas unworthy 
whole olassee? 

‘ For Qod'e sake, raise your voice end stop this. As 
long ae I have breath in my body, I will pursue no 
other policy than that I have been following: not 
only for the reason of oxpodiency and policy above 
stated, but because it is immutably just. I will not 
govern in anger. Justice, and that as stern, as 
inflexible as law and might can make it, I will 
deal out. But I will never allow an angry and 
undiscriminatiDg act or word to proceed fiom the 
Ocvemmont of India as bog as 1 am responsible 
for it. 

don’t oai’o two straws for the abuse of tbo papers, 
British or Indian. I am for over wondering at ruyself 
for not doing so, but it really is tbo fact. Partly from 
want of Ume to caro, partly because an enormous 
task is beforo mo, and all other caros look small. 

‘1 don’t want you to do more than defend mo 
egainst unfsir or mistaken attacks. But do take up 
and aasert boldly that, whilst ws are prepared, as the 
fltst duty of all. to strike down resistance without 
mercy, wherever it shows itself, we acknowledge that, 
resistance over, deliberate justioe and calm patient 
reason are to resume their svray \ that we are not 
going, either in anger or from indoIsDoe, to punish 
wholesale; whether by wholesale bangings and bum* 
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iogs, or bj tbd leu violent, but not one bit lees 
offensive, course of refusing trust and countenance 
and favour and honour to any man becanse he ie of 
a clue or a creed. Do this, and get otbere to do it, 
and you will serve India more than you would 
believe’ 

Those who ravod against Lord Canning little knew 
of the nobility of the man whom they were en¬ 
deavouring to ruin. The friends who were admitted 
to hie conddence found that, under a cold and un- 
impassioned exterior^ there glowed the warm instinets 
of chivalry. Sii* Frederick Halliday, who was Liou- 
tcoant-Oovemor of Bengal in 1857 and in constant 
and oonfidenUal communiea^n with tha Governor- 
General, narratcc bow, on one occasion, whon the 
outcry sg^et him was loudest, lord Csnning showed 
him p^ers iilustratiog the scandalous brutality of 
certain of the speual tribunals. The Lieutenant- 
Govamor urged tbeir publication, by way of reply to 
bis calumniators. 'No,’ said Lord Canning, taking 
the papers and looking thorn up in his drawer, ‘ I bad 
rather submit to any obloquy than publish to the 
world what would so terribly disgrace my countrymen. 
It is sufficient that I have prevented them for the 
future.' 

At the opening of the new year Lord Canning 
dsmded to move to AHab&bftd, both for freer oppor¬ 
tunities of communication with the Commander-in- 
Chief during the impending operaUons in Oudh and 
Bohilkhand, and with a view to a more complete 
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of th© Oudb question attd to tbe re-oxganiaati on 
of the goToniiDent of the North-Western ProTineeB» 
many parts of which had lapsed into aomething like 
anarchy. Colonel Stuart, who was Military Secretary 
to the GoTfimor'Ocneral daring these eventful months, 
gives in his diary a vivid idea of the anxious and 
dispiriting droumstancea under which Lord Canning 
assumed the functions of the Lioutenant-Oovemor, and 
addressed hinsolf to this aoiious onhancament of his 
already heavy task. 

In February Mr. (Sir W.) Muir, the Seoretavy to the 
Government of the North-Western Provinces, arrived 
from Agra with a stafr of fifty dorks, awaiUng in¬ 
spiration from his new Chief and adding hourly to 
his toils. The tremendous strain of the past year wa« 
beginning to tell upon the Oovernor-Oencral's health. 
In January, Lady Canning, herself bearing sad ovidonce 
of the anxieties which her Indian life had involved, 
learnt with apprehension that a respite at Simla was 
out of the question for her husband. She began to feel 
doubtful of his physical ability to bear the burthen, 
and to wish for his resignation. Lord Conning, how¬ 
ever, was in no mood to shirk his task, or spare nerve 
or muscle in its accomplishment. Again and again 
Colonel Stuart’s diary records feats of long continued 
effort, such as no man can accomplish with impunity- 
entire nights passed at the desk—long days without 
an instant’s intermission devoted to despatches for 
which an English mail was waiting. On the lotb 
January, Colonel Stuaji records that, after labouring 
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mceBsantly irom a am, till luncheon time, without 
even an mterrai for breakfast, Lord Canning ‘fell 
back, quite exhausted, and could do no mote. The 
ac^on of the brain bad ceased. This baa happened 
before,..lord Oraaville mentions that somewhat 
similar aeizurca bed, at an earlier period of his life, 
befallen Lord Canning; once in the House of Lords, 
and once again when, shooting with tho Prince 
Consort, be was apprehensive, for an instant, of 
having fired in the direction of the Prince of Wales. 
Whatever might be the cause, Lord Canning showed 
himself no mercy. A half-hour's stroll before dinner, 
a visit to some military hospital, an occasional ride, 
sometimes, by hia doctor's injunction, a short drive at 
anDi'ise^neb was the nearest approach to relaxation 
which seal and oonscienoe allowed bim. did he 
labour alone, Lady Canning sbarsd hia toil General 
Stuart's diary makes mora than one allusion to occa¬ 
sions on which that faithful companion laboured far 
into the night, copying loiters or despatches which, 
for one reason or sDother, were not allowed to peas 
through the ordinary oSrial channels. 

In the meantime Indian aSaiie were attractixig 
attention in England. In January, 1858, Lord 
Palmeretoo had introduced a Bill transferring the 
government of India from the East India Company 
to the Crown. The measure was one which, though 
not so intrinsically important as its form suggested, 
was grave enough to give the Qovemor-Oeneral 
some anxiety. He was apprehensive that, on the 
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removal of the tune-honoared barriers whioh safe¬ 
guarded Indian topics from interference, Parliament 
might be betrayed into rash and ill-coneidered action. 
In Fobruaay a new cause of di8(iuietudo was added. 
Lord Palmei'sion's defeat on his Conspiracy to Murder 
Bill brought into office a Ministry, many of -whose 
members bad shown themselves ready to oiiticlse in 
no friendly spirit Lord Canning’s Indian administra* 
tion-^Lord Derby, Mr. D’lsracli, the impetuous and 
rhetorical EJlenborough. How was Lord Canning to 
work with a now and, probably, uniHondly Cabinet? 
The smbfUTaaBmont was not lessoned by the circum¬ 
stance that by the mail, whioh biwjght tho tidings 
of tho change, Lord Canning received no comrnunica- 
ticn from any mumbor of tho now Govomwent, hut 
merely pnrolo letters from Lord Granville and Lord 
Abertleou, dissuading him from I'oaignaUon. The 
Ooveraor-Oenoral was thus obliged to address the 
now President of tho Board of Control without having 
learnt hie views with regard to his eontinuaneo 
in office. He wrote, accordingly, that ho had no 
intention of resigning unloes called upon to do so; 
but, ai the same time, letting Lord Ellonborough 
undoratand that bo would submit to no impj'oper inter- 
ferenco. Tho noxt mail cleared away all uncertainty 
by bringing tbreo letters from Lord Ellenborough, 
friendly in tone and based on the assumption that Lord 
Canning did not contemplate resignation- Lette« 
from Mr. Gladstone, Lord Stratford da Redcliffe, Lord 
QranvlUe, and from the Chairman of the Bast India 
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Oosip&sy, UI pointed in the game direotion. Mr. Vernon 
Smith, though not counselling reeigoatlon, shoved him* 
sell e bettor prophet than the rest by drawing & dis¬ 
couraging picture ol the inoonTemeacee likely to arise 
from Lord Ellonborough's hasty and dictatorial mood 
prophecy of the soundness of which Lord Canning 
was soon to exporionco disagreeable proof. 

The comae of s7onta in India, howeTsr^ left ibo 
GoTeraor-Qeneral but scanty Joisure to volgh the 
ohancos of attacks from home. The Mutiny was fsx 
from being dead. Lucknow, aincs tiio relief of ita 
garrison in the November of the preceding year, bad 
remained in the hands of ths insurgents. The 
OoDBandsr* in-Chief was in favour of the next 
movement being directed agoisst the rebels to the 
north-westward, in Rohilkhand, leaving the reduction 
of Lucknow—a very serious enterprise—to bo accom¬ 
plished later in tho year. Lord Canning, however, 
decided that tho capture of the Oudh capital ought to 
be forthwith undertaken. Them were good reasons 
for ths decision. Tho fall of Lucknow would have 
a great moral effect. It had dllecl tho public oye. 
For many months all India had beheld the un- 
precedonted spectacle of an English gairlsozL' barely 
able to hold its own behind the Residency entrench¬ 
ments. Ever since the relief in November it had 
defied us. Friend and foe were now watching its 
fate. OutraxQ, who had remaned on guard at tho 
Alamb^h, an outpost a few miles south, had been 
frequently and fiercely assailed. It was now for the 
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Eoglieh to attack. The defences of the <aiy had been 
greatly etrengtbened Bince the English garrison quitted 
the Sesidenoy m Noyembei of the preceding year. 
Ite present garrison was estimated at iao,ooo men, 
of whom a;,000 were trained Sepoye and 7000 
Cavalry. Three formidable lines of wsistanoe bad 
been oonatrueted agalnet an advancing enemy. The 
pal^B, gardena. moaquos and public buildings, with 
which a sciies of luxurious Sovei^eigns had embelliahed 
the city, bad been converted into formidablo strong- 
holda. Sir Colin now, by a skilful disposition, dimin¬ 
ished the cost ajid peril of the assault. The city of 
Lucknow Uos along tho south bank of tho river 
Gdmti, one of the great adluents of tho Gajiges, 
which traverses the Pxx^vinoo of Oudh. In this 
difeetion the defences had been oomparatlvvly neg¬ 
lected. Taking advantage of this omission, Sir Colin, 
on March jtb, sont Outram across tho river to operate 
on its northern side, whence he would be able to 
enftlado the enemy s powerful position a from an un- 
expeotsd quarter and divert much of their attention, 
while Sir Colin, with the main foioo, fought his 
way, day by day, through tlie loopbolcd streets and 
strongly barricaded buildings of the city, The 
progiamme waa brilliantly realised; but tbe re¬ 
sistance was obstinate, and it was not till March i7tb 
that tho Residency was occupied and the last of tbe 
rebels driven out. One of those inisbaps, which eo 
often in military history mar the splendour of a 
success, favoured the escape of most of the garrison, 
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dome into RobU^buid, where N&a& S6hib &nd other 
le&ders were estebliehed ia force; some into the 
jungles of Oadh» where, buried in their forest sti'ong- 
holds, hundreds of w&rlike Chieftains welcomed all 
comors to the atendard of rebellion. The capture 
of Lucknow may bo regarded as the fonitli great 
episode in ^e re<e6tabJiehment of British rule. The 
fifth was now to commence. Rohilkband, the country 
which lay along the left bank of the Upper Ganges, 
bad for many months been a dangerous cantre of 
disturbance. Lord Canning resolved that measures 
for its subjugation must be at once uodeitakon. Sir 
Colin Campbell, whom a well-deserved peerage had 
by this tine converted into Lord Clyde» proceeded 
to effect this object by a ooncenkation of forces, 
advancing from ditferont points of tbs oorapeas upon 
Baioilly, the capital of the Province A few weeke 
Ruflidcd for the accomplishment of this programme. 
Before the closo of ^^ay, 1S58, a de<neive engagement 
bad shattered the fortunes of the rebel cause. Bareilly 
had been recovered ; the leaders of the rebolUon had 
fled bto Oudh, and British lule was ro-eetablisbed 
throughout Rohilkhand. 

Meanwhile, a gi'cat campaign was being fought in 
Central India. The English leaders had throughout 
been harassed, on the Jumna line of communioation, 
by the pressure sxerused by the Gwalior Contingent 
and other rebel forces from the Hi.jput&na aide. It 
was determined to relieve this pi^essure by a great 
strategic operation from the rear of the aesailants. 
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The programme was that two British columns should 
aimultaseously adTuioe, one, the more eastern, from 
Jabalpur, due northward aoroea Buiidelkhand to 
Bonda—the other moving north-eastward from hlbow 
upon Jh&nei and Eilpi. Sir Hugh Bose’s aorioa of euo- 
cesses, while in command of the latter column, forms 
one of the most interesting and splendid chapteie of 
Bagllsh military history. Leaving Indore at the bo* 
ginning of 1858, he fought bis way northward, early in 
Februai'y roliovod the beleaguered garrison of S((gar, 
and on the 21st March appeared boforc Jb£nei, above 
the granite walls of which floated the banner of tiro 
insurgent IKbl. The fort was of groat atrongth, 
standing on a lofty rook, its walls of solid masonry 
and bristling wltb guns. Its garrison of np 90 umd 
was flred with the floroo entbusiasm of tbeir leader. 
The boeiegeis opened a cannonade. For seventeen 
days the English battoriei poured in a ceasolees His of 
shot and shell. A breaob had been eKleoted, when 
nows arrived that Tdntia Topi was advancing from 
the direction of Edipi, with a a,000 men and twenty- 
eight guns, to the relief of the beleaguered Piinoess. 
Sir Hugh, without allowing an instant's pause in the 
operations of the siege, led a portion of the besieging 
fores against bis new foe, drove T^ntia Topih army 
headlong into the jungle, and returned in two days 
to deliver a ^uceessful aesault upon the fortress. 
Jhinsl captured, the victorious General was soon ou 
the read to E&lpi, and, on the aand May, encountered 
the rebel force and inflicted a repulse which seemed 
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to ddfiaitol^ settled tbefortasce of ibe oampeigti. 
But the heert of tbo fieroe Maritb^ woman wae still 
unqttelled. Oa Juoe 4th arrived the stextling news 
that the lUni and Tintia Topi had oombined 
their shattei'ed axsties, had tbreatened Gwalior’s 
capital—that Slndhla, marohmg to oppose them, had 
been desoilcd hy his army and bad fled to A^a, and 
that the Foii of Gwalior was in the rebels’ hands. It 
wu a dying rally; for, before the thii'd week in June 
had closed, Gwalior bad been recovered, and 8u* 
Bobert (Lord) Mapier, catching the rebel army between 
Agra and Gwalior, bad pracUeally annihilated it. 
Tint^a Topi, effecting his escape, continued till the 
spring of the following year to elude his pursuers, 
a cordon of whom siuroundod bim on every aide; but, 
so far as concerned co-operation with the northern 
nutinssie, the rebellion in R(ypuUna and Central 
lodia Lad been ofTeotually crushed. Tbs wavering 
Chiefs bad no longer reason for indocision. The 
British ascendancy was secured. This, the sixth 
great episode of the Mutiny, may be regarded as 
practically condadiog it. 

In the autumn Lord Clyde surrounded the Oudh 
rsbols with a cordon of conceatrating armlos, and 
gradually swept them across the frontier into Nep&h 
The spirit of resistance was by this time broken. Tbs 
Begam of Oudb, who had been one of the chief 
leaders in resistance, made overtures of submission; 
tbs leadisg laodbolders followed her example; and 
by the close of the year nothing remained to be done 
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but to hunt down the refugees, who were sttll larking 
in the surrounding regions of Kepil ckud the jungles 
that fringe the base of the Him&Uyas. 

In May, 1^59, Sir Hope Grant, who had been 
eutnistod with the task of stamping out the last 
embers of rebellion, was ahlo to report tliat Oudh 
was completely tranquil and the Mutiny at an 
end. 

Such, in the barest possible outline, is the story of 
tho great military rorolt with which it was Lord 
Canning's task to deal. From fint to last it oocuplod 
two yeare. For the first six months tho tide of 
rebellion rose fait and flowed strongly against ilte 
rulers of the country. The fall of Delhi came at 
a moment when tho fortunes of England in India 
seemed to be troiabling in the balance, and, but for 
some such signal demonstration of prowess, the 
wavering powers of India would pi^ntly have 
thrown in their lot with that which seemed the 
winning cause. Lord Clyde’s rescue of tho Lueknow 
garrison and great victory, at the close of the year, 
over T(intia Topi struck one staggering blow at the 
I'ehel cause: bis capture of Lueknow a second ; Lord 
Strathnaim's campugn in Central India a third. Tho 
honour of these splendid successes ie justly due to the 
Generals, by whose gonins, and the troops by wboee 
gallantry and endurance they wore achieved. The 
general superintendence and direction of the entire 
series of campaigns, by which the Mutiny was stamped 
out and the pacification of India secured, rested with 
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the Ooversor-Gendr&l. The responsibUity wae Lord 
Canning's; end to him, too, his countrymen’s gratitude 
is due for & result which restoi^ the endangered 
prestige of British arms, and settled conclusiTely the 
question of British supremacy in the Bast. 

Uu^nous symptoms oame to light wherever native 
troops were quartered, over a vast local area in 
Upper and Oootrd India, the garrisons on the 
Indus Rentier to oantonments on the confines of 
Assaro and across the Bay of Bengal-^from the foot of 
the Himdayaa to the capital of the Deccan and the 
towns which skirt the Westein Ob&ts. The enormous 
extent of the struggle, its terrible vicissitudes, its 
dark spots of agony, reverse or mistake, the awful 
posiihilities which besot it, its splendid successes, its 
long array of noble sets of heroic aelf^sacrifice, will 
leave it, BO long u Eoglisbmen prize their country' 
men's best aebioveznonta, among the most fascinating 
obaptere of our military annals. 

Its causes are still to a large extent shrouded in the 
same mystery as hid it from contemporary onlookers. 
At the heat the diagnosis must be imperfect; for many 
things about the patient's condition and temperament 
are bidden from us. In such oases it is only pre¬ 
sumptuous sciolism which would profess to explain 
the sequence of events, to indicate the course by which 
this or that disaster might have been avoided, or to 
criticise those, to whoso hands the conduct of the crisis 
fell, from the standpoint of superior sagacity. The 
Mutiny transcended experience. It baffled skill; it 
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bewildered stateemaDship; it was full of eurprisee to 
those who were Ieu6 likely to be siirpiiBed; it misled 
the wiaeet and the beet infonnod. It b&qpeathed to us 
the unpretentious lesson that the govenimes.t of two 
hundred millions of human beings, about whom the 
governing race know little exoopt that tJjey differ, 
Mo caolo, from thorn selves in temperament, belief, 
taste, and the way of looking at life—is likely to 
produce unexpected rceulta and to be diverified by 
unexpected inoidenU. The occurrenoo of panics is 
one of thorn, though it may be hoped that the 
faction of the population, which is yearly raised out 
of absolute ignoranoo, will tend, as years go on, to 
render the ooourronoe of panics less probablo. But, 
to this day, no groat bridge is begun in India without 
4 local panic, baielees and childish as that to which 
tho greased cartridges gave rise, 

A second jnodost lesMca follows on the first, namoly, 
that India is not a country with which it is well to 
play pranks'^politioal, administrative, or philan* 
thvo'plo. Tho English rule in India, as Sir Jamcti 
Stephen has well observed, represents a belligerent 
oWUisatacn; England must be prepared to fight as woJl 
as to civilise. When, as in 1^57, she allows other 
oonsidcratioos to outweigh the obsorvance of this 
precaution, she runs a frightful risk, As a oivillevd 
and civilising administration she does, every day, 
things which millions of hor subjecta xnisundeiatand, 
dislike, or disapprove. It is beyond the scope of 
moi*tal faculty to conjecture at what point mis- 
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underst&Qdisg, dislike or disapproval, may break 
out In an infections form, and suddenly convert a 
traoi^uil community into a realised chaos. Ignoranca, 
Buperstitioa the -wild promptbgs of heredity, remain 
—despite a fair e^ttcrlor of civilieation—tremendoua 
forces. Thoir combina^ons can be as little antici¬ 
pated, es littlo oontroUed, as the atmospheric con¬ 
ditions wiiiob produce a cyclone. 

Amid eueb sarronndings it bebovee the vuUr to 
watob carefully, to move eWly, to innovate vrith 
oautiout reluctance, to turn a deaf ear to the 
mutteriogs of igsoi anoe end impatience or the eyren 
song of inexperienced benevolesoo, and—not least— 
whilo busy vdth bis peaceful task, to bare, like the 
Jews of Kehemiah, bis weapon near at hand and fit 
for use. 

That thero wore plenty of malcontents in India 
delighted to do the British Qovemment an ill turn 
by encouragbg disloyalty, spreading misobievous 
mtnonrs and raising false hopes, may be taken for 
granted. But of a conspiracy in the sense of common 
action, systomatioally directed towards a common 
end, there is nothing tiiat deserves the name of 
evidence. The most searching inquiries failed to 
produce any direct proof of such a conspiracy. 

^ It is Sir John Lawrence's very decided impression/ 
so wrote one who was certainly well qualified to 
judge, ‘ that tbo Mutiny had ito origin in the army 
itself; that it is not atthbutable to any external or 
antecedent conspiracy whatever, althongb it waa 
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afterwards t&ken advanta^ of by designing persons 
to compass their own. sods; and that its proximate 
osuse was oartridge s&ir sod nothing else. Sir 
John Lawrence has examined hundreds of letters 
on this sub^joct from natives, hoth soldiers and 
ciTilians. Ho hoe, moreover, constantly conversed 
on the matter with naUvos of all classes; and he 
is satisfied that the general—indeed the universal 
—opinion in this ptart of India is to above 
effect,’ 

The behaviour of the Sepoy reglmonta throughout 
was hardly rooonoUablo with the idea of a con¬ 
spiracy, Tbo Z9th Native Infantry, who may bo said 
to have led off the Mutiny at Borhampur, wore 
obviously more frightened than rebellious; and, when 
their fright was over, would gladly, had they been 
allowed, have into mod to their allogiance. Ineon- 
diarism^wlnoh was the almost invariable prelude of 
a tnilitary outbreak—is the act rather of men wiabing 
to attract attostion to their grievanocs than of inombcn 
of a plot, whose object would be to eocapo ootico. 
Again and again it was obvious that, up to tlm vory 
momont of mutiny, it was uncertain, even with 
the men themaelvos, what lino they would take, and 
that some accident—a word, a cry, a sudden alarm- 
turned the agitated and wavering multitude to the 
Bide of rebelliozi. Agun a-yid ^^ain murinics took 
place uodoT conditions which precluded the possibility 
of eventual success. Among the leaders of the move¬ 
ment there was no real agreement. The King had 
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groat difficulty in laftiaMining bU ascendancy in 
Dalbi. Nin& Sihib's first act was to persuade the 
Cav&pur mutineers to return with him to that <nty 
iostoad of joining the common cause; and in Oudb, 
each of soTeral rebel parties played its own game, 
regardless of, and often in opposition to, the interests 
of the rest. In oonnexion with this branch of tbe 
subject, it is satisfactory to I'cmember that no Native 
State took part agedost us, though the loyalty of two 
of them led to the desertion of their aimioB—that 
several of them gave us active and valuable help— 
that, outside tbe central region of disaffection, tbe 
upper classes sbowed no indication of sympathy 
with the movoment, and in Lower Bengal plainly 
cliscountenanood it, and that, though several of the 
loaders of the movement wore, as might have been ox- 
peeted, persons who considered themselves aggrieved 
by the British administration, tbsir conduct was 
obviously latbor the outcome of individual idio¬ 
syncrasy than tbe natural result of English policy. 
Nothing that it was in tbs power of tbo Government 
to do, or to refrain from doing, would have made 
Nin£ Sihib anything but a treacherous eavage, or 
have Umod tbe fierce Mar&th& blood that tiirobbed 
in tbe heart of tbe Bini of Jhinsi. 

The circumstance that tbe North-Western Provinces 
were overrun by tbe mutineers, that the Oudh T&Iuk- 
dtirs, CIV joined the rebel cause, and that Lord 

Canning thought right, in re-organising the land- 
revenue system of the Province to do so on a basis 
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more favourable to their poeition than that which had 
beOJi accorded to them in the Provisional Settlement 
operatioDs at the dmo in progress, lias been tho excuse 
for much misplaced denunciation of the policy of 
Icmd-admisietration, of which Mr. Thomsaon was the 
most distinguished advocate in tho North'West Pro¬ 
vinces, and vrbloh Loid Lawrence had rigorously 
enforced in the Pur^ab. It may be sufficiontiy 
described as a system which looked with disfavour 
on tho vaiicuH landlord intersats, which in India have 
a tendeooy to grow up between the State on tho one 
band and the original owner and actual cultivator 
of the soil on tho othei*. It has sometimes been even 
assorted that the aroa of the insurrection was co¬ 
extensive with that in which this policy bad boon 
allowed free play» and that, in fact, it was one of tho 
motive causes of which tho blutiny was an effect. It 
would be difficult, without plunging into a still existent 
controvorsy, to set forth the grounds on which such 
a view is regsrded by an important school of Indian 
administrators as unsound and fallacious. It is true, 
no doubt, that tho curtsilmont of thoir privilegen did 
incline the Oudh Tilukddrs to take part against the 
rulers who had ordered that curt^ment. It ie true 
too, that the Oudh peasantry were unable to resist 
the combined influences of the Tdlukddrs and the 
mutinous soldiery, and joined with thorn in assMling 
the power, whose main object had bcon tho im* 
piovement of their condition. It may be conceded, 
moreover, that tho liberal concessions made to the 
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Tiilakdin on the close of the Mutiny secured their 
reedy adhesion to the cause of order, and so fadlltated 
the tranqcUlisstion of the country. But all this does 
not prove tliat the atlvocates of the territorial magnates 
were right, or that the supporters of the peasant 
interest wero wrong, or that the Government bad 
erred in its endeavour to pi’otect the feeblest class of 
the population from oppi’eaeion. The oondition of the 
occupiers of the soil mast, so long as Indian society 
remains in its present phase, be one of the pnncipal 
o);ueots of aoUcitndo to any Govoi*cmefit which re- 
oognisce the welfare of the mass of the inhabitants, 
raibor than the conciliation of a small and privileged 
flntfff of proprietors, ae the ol^coi of its existonoe. The 
ayatem of land settlement, which is known by tho 
name of its most dietinguiehed advocate, Mr. Thomason, 
has, it is corUin, oontributed enormously to the well¬ 
being of the agricultural classes wherever it has been 
introduced. It has rescued large sections of the popu¬ 
lation JVom suffering and degradation; it haa arrested 
the triumph of the high-handod oppressor; it haa 
vindicated popular rights, which had been trampled 
under foot by violence, or juggled away by fraud and 
chicanery. Its intioduction may, in some lostancee, 
render the task of government more difBcuH; but 
that which is difficult is often light; and it may none 
the less be the duty of an enJightened and benevolent 
administration to adhere to its policy of protecting 
the weak, and to refuse to purchase the adhesion of 
the strong by condoning oppression. That such a 
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policy 18 Qot inliorantly Advent to loyalty waa 
aufEciently proved by the fact that, of the many 
thoueauda of natiye soldiers xvbo fought on the English 
side in the Mutiny, by far the larger proportion had 
baon enlisted in a Province where the system had 
been long and actively at work. 
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Load CAKHiNa’a Assmlakts 

THitouOHOvr the eventful two yean which followed 
the outbreek of the Mutiny, it wu Lord Canning's fate 
to be alnost inccesantly the object of hoe^le oritiolsm, 
on the part eometimee of the European community at 
Calcuttai aotoetlmce of Ferliainentary leaden or joni*- 
nalietf) at boma It wae inevitable that it ebonld be 
HO. At periods, which arreet public attenticn and 
profoundly stir public feeling, views are quickly 
formed, eU’oogly expressed, and prise ibom man to man 
with a rapid contagion. Under encK a Government, 
too, as that of India, there is none of the nlief which 
the outspoken aces of Parliamentary interpellation in 
England affords to popular mistrust, misapprehension 
or disapproval. Many things which Lord Canning 
end bis ooUeagnes did at the ontaet of the Mutiny 
were mistrusted, nusapprebendod and disapproved by 
those among whom be lived, and to whom the events 
of the day were matters of grave personal significance. 
As wave after wave of dieastroos sews came lolling 
in, the tension of feeling grew intense, and Lord 
Cannings calm mood aird untroubled demeanour 
were unendurably inita^g to a society which was 
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becoming anything but calm. The Calcutta public 
■was impatient. Lord Canziing had no leisure, 
perhaps no ixtclinadon to allay iu impatience. The 
English press was embittered. Bublic opinion be¬ 
came increasingly ostranged- Towards ths close of 
the European public of Calcutta and Bengal 
addressed a petition to the Quoou» sotting forth in 
vivid colours the various ealamities of which India 
bod of late boon the tbestro, alleging tliat these 
calamities were 'diroobly ottrlbutable to the blindneea, 
weahnosa and incapacity of the Oovemment/ ami 
praying Her Alajesty to mark her disapproval of the 
policy pursusd by the Qoveruor-Oonai^al by diivcllng 
bis recall. 

Tl)o Indian Qovomment forwarded this doeumvnt 
to tbe Court of Directors, offering no genorsd reply, 
but pointing out, in marginal notes, various errors of 
fact in tho allegations of tbo potitlon. The peti^on, 
thus annotated, forms, accordingly, an autLuntio sum¬ 
mary of the grounds of Lord Canning’s unpopularity 
with tho European coumucity. Bootless as it gene¬ 
rally is to resuscitate uu extinct controvmvy, it 
is interesting to consider some of the grounds of 
complaint, and to realise tho soi*t of difficulties with 
which—in addition to anxieties Decessarily inherent 
in such a struggle, carried on a thousand miles away, 
—Lord Canning had to contend in tho society around 
him. Tho grievance sa to the tardiness of tlie 
Government in utilising tho proffered sei’vices of tlio 
Volunteers proved not to be of a very substantial 
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ord«r. Lord O&tuung’B general arrangements, on tiie 
first ootbreak of tbe Mutln;^ at Meerut, were admitted 
to have boen made with praiseworthy expedition. 
Without an hour’s delay he bad summoned aid from 
every available quarter^Madras, Bombay, Ceylon, 
Lord Elgin and General Asbbumham on their way, 
with several English regiments, to China. But the 
Caleutta Volunteers’ offer of their services bad not 
been leoeived with oorrcsponding alacrity. Lord 
Canning now explained bow matters really stood. 
The original offer. May ^cth, to serve *aa special 
eonstables or otherwise ’ bad been forthwith a^ 
cepted. On June nth, when it was ascertained 
that service as special constables vras distasteful, and 
tbai there wss a general wish that a Volunteer Corps 
should bo enrolled, this measui'e also was adopted. 
The Volunteors bad boon informed, and truly in- 
fomed, that ‘there was no apprehension of dlsturbanoe 
in Calcutta, and that if, unfortunately, any distuibanoe 
should occur, the mesne of crushing it utterly were 
at hand.’ Valuable, accordingly, as bad boon the 
assistance of tbe Volunteers, especially in inspiring 
confidence in the European and Eurasian population, 
it could not be conceded that Calcutta had over been 
threatened, or that the safety of the city bad been 
owing to the 800 Volunteers, ultimately enrolled, or 
that their numbare would, as the petition alleged, 
have been four or five times as great but for tho 
supposed discouragement, offered by the Government 
in the first instance. 
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Another compJaint waa, theb duiing the whole 
8ieg:e of Cewapor, i.e, from June 4th to July 15th, no 
attempt waa made to relieve it; that the Oovernmout 
might, by enrolling Volunteers, have set free the 
Calcutta garrison for this purpose, as well as> if 
neoeaaary, the aooo or 3000 British sailors in the 
port To this the Oovornmeot replied that every 
possible exertion had been made to relieve Cawnpur 
—that troops had been pushed 500 miloe up the 
country at the hobtost season of the year by means 
before unusod—^at loo soldiers had been thus 
convoyed to Cawnpur before the outbreak, and that, 
even supposing the whole Calcutta garrison to have 
bsen at the Oovemuient’s disposal, the absence of 
transport rendered it physically impossible to send 
forward a aingle soldier in addition to the numbore 
actually sont. 

The delay in disarming tho three native regiments 
at Bin&pur was another grievance on which tho 
potibionere relied. The answer was:—First, that, as 
there was at this station but a single weak European 
regiment, confronted by throe native regiments, and 
as the mutinous temper of the Sopoys was by no 
means certain, the Govommont not thought it 
expediont to prematurely risk so harardous an ex¬ 
periment: second, that the delay of an English 
regiment on its way to reinforce Havelock, who was 
waiting fast-bound at Cawnpur, unable for want of 
strongtb to advance to tho relief of Lucknow, was 
a oert^ evil ? the necessity of disarming the Dingpur 
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regimeixta by no means csrt^n \ snd that, with a view 
to this conud«ration, the General in comtoand at 
Dinipur, though empowered to stop some of the 
troops on the march up conntry, if he decided it 
to be nceessaiy to disarm the Sepoys, had hesitated 
to do so: and, thirdly, that, after all, the Din&pur 
regiments did not mu^y till they had been almost 
driven to do so by tbs weak and clumsy measures 
which the local autborides unfortunately adopted for 
disarming them. 

As to the next ground of complaint, the roetriedon 
of the liberty of the press, the petidoners complained 
especially of the ‘ aggravation of an inherently odious 
measure by the weak and wanton confounding of 
loyal subjects with tho seditious and rebellious,' 
in other words, by tho oxtonsion of the rules to 
European as well as to native newspapers. Thu 
answer was that tbs measure was not aimod solely 
at sedidon, but at tho prevention of intelligence 
which, for the spedal reasons of dio moment, it 
was not expedient to divulge, and of attacks 
calculated to inflame dlsafleetion at a crisis when 
it was all-importaat to guide public feeling in the 
right direotioa In these aspects the English presM 
was as much in need of supervision as the nativu. 
The only instance in which, under tho Act, a licence 
had been withdi'awn from any English newspaper, 
and that only for a few days, was ' one on which an 
important measure of the Oovemmontwas stigmatised 
in lai^aage directly and obviously calculated to weaken 
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iUi Authority and to bring it into batred and contempt 
among all claseca of Her Majesty's subjeota degreo 

of licence which it waa impossible, in the existing 
condition of India, to concede. 

The next complaint referred to a measure passed 
in Soptember, 1857, necessitating a lioenoe to carry 
arms and aiomunltion. ‘Notwithstanding the broad 
line of clistinoMon,' the petitioneis urged, ‘ which was 
afibrdod to the X/egislature by the fact of the present 
moyoment being avowedly one of race and religion, 
tho Oovsmor^encral and his Council refused to make 
any such distinction, and the Act was made applicable 
to the Christian, as wall as the native racea.' This 
the petitioners stigmatised as ‘highly offensive and 
dangerous/ The Oovomment replied that the muti¬ 
neers formed but a small class of the native popu¬ 
lation, tbe great bulk of which continued loyal; that 
any general distinction, grounded on race, would bo 
uiy usi and invidious i and that all necessary relaxation 
could bo effected by the powor of exempting individuals 
or classes, for which the Act provided. 

Tbe next topic of complunt was a measure which, 
now that we can look at the subject in cold blood, 
stands among Lord Canning's strongest claims to 
respect. During the early months of the Mutiny it 
had been necessary to invest various civil officers and 
* commissionsofton, in fact, consisting of a single 
individual, selected by the looal autboiity and offering 
no adequate guarantee of experionoe or Eielf-rcetTamt 
—with summary powers of trying and eentoncmg 
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&11 persons Buspected of dossTtios or uutmy. Theee 
posrers, as waa indTitable, had been fraoly and aosao* 
tlmee indiacriaunately used. In July, accordingly, 
tbn Goreraoi'Oaaeral issued a Eeaolution for tbe 
instruction of these tribunals, iodioatisg the lines 
of distinction Tvhiob, with a view to justice and the 
ultimate pa^caticn of the country, officials should 
obsarre in dealing with Tarious classes of suspoots 
biought before them. Many soldiers in regiments 
wbiob had mutinied had shown no sympathy with 
the movement, but had gone quietly to their homes. 
To bang such men as mutineers after a summary trial 
was needless and eruol severity lostruotions were, 
accordingly, given that the civil tribunals were, for 
tbe future, to deal only with such deserters as wore 
found with arms in their possession, or were charged 
with spocidc acts of rebellion, or belonged to regiments 
which bad murdered their officers or committed other 
murderous outrage. All othei* deserters were to be 
made over to the military authorities for regular trial. 
Tbe petition treated these directions as 'tantamount 
to an amnesty to all mutineers exoopt those who had 
taken an active part in the murder of their officers or 
others;' and denoonced such leniency ae 'misplaced, 
impolitic, and iniquitous/ as calculated to ' excite con* 
tempt and invite attack by exhibiting the Government 
as so powerless to punish mutiny, or so indifferent 
to the sufferings of its viotims, as to diepeose with 
adequate retribution,’ and as thus tending to a pro¬ 
longation of the struggle. It is a curious instance 
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of the mialeadmi^ e^cte of popular peseioa tb&t 
Buoh obvious and moderAte preceutiona ageinst in* 
diBOriminate voogeanoe abould have bees regarded 
with dleapproval, and that even in ^^pglfind the 
‘clemency’ of their author—for it waa on this 
occasion that the historical nloknamo of their author 
first saw the light—should have been made a topic 
for satirloal and depreciatory comment. 

Another count of this long indictment showed still 
more distinctly the real temper of Lord Canning's 
aocusera It alleged that, notwithstanding numerous 
instanees of treachery on the part of Muhammadan 
offieials, the Qovemor'Ooneral bad con^ued to show 
hia confidence In that dees of men by sanctioning the 
appointment of a Muhammadan to be ' Deputy Com* 
missioncr' of Pabni, a place of great importance and 
trusts and of other Mohemmadans to other places of tniet, 
' to the great offence and discouragement of theChrisdan 
population of this Presidency.' The letter in whioh 
the Commissioner at Patnft justified the appointment 
speoially instanced in the petition, puts in a striking 
light the dangers egainet which Lord Canning had at 
this period of hie career to contend. The gentleman 
whose appointment was thus denounced wea a Calcutta 
advocate in largo and lucrative practice. Ho had, 
throughout, taken an active part in supporting the 
cause of order, urging his countrymen and eo- 
religioniste to loyalty, and supplying useful informa* 
tion, for obtaining which he spedel facilitioe, to 
tho Oovernment. He had abandoned his professional 
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avocatiozkfi in order to aaaist the Behar authoiitiee at 
ft moment when things wore &t the worst in that 
Province. His aesisiance bad been invaluablo in 
maintaining tranquillity and in checking outburete 
of Muhammadan excitement. The return made by 
EnglUh newspapere for these valnable sorricea had 
been unfortunate, 'He bae,’ wrote the Oommisaioner, 
' been the ol^oct of ooaaeleas vituperation, The moat 
treftoherouB zDotivea have been attributed to him, and 
he bas become, in fact, the hiU not re of the English preea, 
The main ground of attack against him has been that 
he was a Muhammadskn. The whole of the Calcutta 
press, apparently without exception, have taken up 
tbo idea that ^is is a Muhammadan rebellion, not 
morel y in the sense that the Sopoya were worked 
upon by individual Muhammadane—which may or 
may not be true—but that the entire Muhammadan 
oommunity is disaffected, and merely waits its oppor* 
tunity to liie and throw off the Shtieb yoke, I 
need not point out how destitute of foundation this 
notion is, bow entirely unrestrained many millions of 
Muhammadans in Bengal have been during the last 
five months, except by their own feelings of loysdty, 
and bow quiet the Muhammadan villages of Southern 
Behar have been, while Brahmin and imput viilagee 
were rising round them. Aiticles like this have a 
direct tendency to excite dieaSeetlon among large 
masses of the population, and to convert what is now 
a military revolt into a national rebellion.* 

'Your Majesty's petitioners submit,' so I’an the 
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concluding passages of the petition, ‘ that the only 
policy by whioh British ml© and the Utob, honour, 
and propottios of your Majesty's Christian sulflcots in 
this country can in future bo secured, is a policy of 
such vigorous Toprossion and punishment as shall 
convinoo the native races of India—who can be 

influonooJ effectually by power and fear alone_of the 

hopelessness of insurrection agtunst British rule, even 
when aided by every cireumetonce of treachery, sur* 
prise and cruelty,’ The adoption of any milder 
policy would, tho potitionors urged, bo regarded as 
springing wholly from consoioue weakness, would 
lead, at no distant date, to a recurrence of the samo 
scenes, snd so endanger the future tranquillity of 
British India, 

Language such u this tells its own tale. It is the 
language of rage, There was much to excuse it, It 
would be well to buiy it in oblivion, but that it is 
impossible, without rooaUmg it, to understood the 
perils of the time and the inestimable service which 
Lord Canning rendered to his eountrymen in the 
determined and courageous resistance which be offered 
to a mood which, if it bad prevailed, would have gone 
far to make the oltimate paolAcation of the country 
impoaaible. 

Less excuse can be offered for the political par> 
tisanship which made the allegations of the Calcutta 
petition the pretext for an attempt to exclude the 
QovemoT-General's name from the veto which, early in 
1858, was carried through both Houeee of Parliament, 
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tk&nking tke Indian Bervic«e, civi] and milltorj, for 
thfeir softl in the BuppxMsion of t)i6 Mutiny. These 
ungenerous attacks on the repreeenta^ve of the 
SoTere^, engaged in a life and death struggle for 
the maintonanee of the English eupremaoy in the 
iiU4t» can be no>c remoabered only vith sorrow that 
English statesmen should have been guilty of so 
ignoble a lapse. They stand a warning to poUtieians 
not to tempt the iU-lnformed and hasty suffrage of 
a popular assembly to expressions of opinion wbicb> 
however they may gratify the temper of the moment, 
are soon recognised as unjust, and have to be repu¬ 
diated by leaders and followers alike with eoufunen 
and remorse. The moment of this attempted slight 
was that at which, more than at any other period 
of his career, Canning's nobility of eharaeter was 
safeguarding the Empire from a great danger and 
Englishmen from an indelible dingraoe. 

In the spring of 1858 Lord Canning encountered 
another and still more serious controversial tempest. 
On tbs fall of Lucknow a Proclamation was addi’eased 
to the landholders, Chiofa and inhabitants of Oudh, 
which became—thanks to Lord SUeuborough’e im* 
pxdsivsness—the topic of a fierce Parliamentary fight. 
It is worth while to consider it with more attontioo 
than such quarrels, for tbs most part, deserve, because 
it throws light on Lord Canning s general policy in the 
pacification of Oudh, and on the difficnlt problems 
which, in the task of pamfication and reconstruction, 
he was continutdly called upon to solve. 
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Fiom the outset of the Mutiny, Lucknow had boon 
a main centre of rebellion; for many months a British 
force bad been besieged tbeie; for many months it >> fld 
defied the English rulera of the country. The entire 
Province had joined in the rebellion. The landowners, 
with hardly an exception, had turned a^nst the 
Government, and sent their retainers to ud the 
besiegers at Lucknow. The peasantry, too ignorant 
or too feeble to appreciate the efforts of the British 
ofhdale in their bobalf, bad followed their Chiefs. 
Luoknow now lay at the conqueror’s mercy; the 
subjugation 0! the Frovinoe was a mere quosUon 
of time. It was neoessaiy to announce to the in¬ 
habitants the tsims on which the Oovemment was 
ready to accept their return to allogianoe. Lord 
Canning had learnt by experience that Proclamations 
are not the sui’est or safest mode of infiuenoing the 
natives of India Ho would have preferred, bad it 
beon possible, to communicate the intentions of the 
Govornmont by instructions issued to oflioen attached 
to the columns mai'ching through the country. This 
being Impracticable, a Proolamation was necessary, 
and the question waa as to the terms which would 
best meet the ends of jusUce and conduce to the 
pacification of the Piovinee. TJis conclusions arrived 
at by Lord Canning were:—First, that all quesdons of 
punishment with death, transportation or imprison¬ 
ment of rebels, however Inveterate and unnecessary their 
hostility might have been, ought, in the special circum¬ 
stances of the Oudh population, to be set aside: next. 
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that the out ded&i'ed punishment for rohellion should 
bo ccnfiseation of propneiarj righto in tiio soil; such 
penalty, hovever, to ho onfoioed with an indulgent 
hand, and to be remitted on timely aubmfsaion or 
other valid ground. The Proclamation, accordingly, 
announced that, with a few specified exceptions in 
which loyalty had been maintained, ‘ the proprietary 
light in the soil w&a confiscated to the British 
Government; who would dispose of such right as 
might seom fitting,’ To landowners, who should make 
immediate surrender, their lives and honours were 
secured, provided that ^ibelr hands wore unstained 
with English blood, murdeiously shed/ For further 
indulgence 'they must throw themselves upon the 
justice and mercy of the British Government.’ ‘To 
thoso who come promptly forward,’ it was added, 

‘ and supported the Ooveroment in the restoration of 
order, the indulgence will bo large, and the Governor- 
General will be ready to view liborally the clause 
which they may thus ao(imro to a restituUon of their 
former rights/ 

Tbo last provision had boon added in deference to 
tbe obotetion urged by Sir James Outram, the Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh, that the announcement of the 
Government’s intention to confiscate the landownors’ 
rights would drive them to desperate and prolonged 
I’eaistanoe, and render it in vain to hope for their 
services on the side of <^6r. 

The Proclamation was un&vourably viewed in 
Outram's camp, and there were thoso present who 
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hod the means of making thdx ol^eotions known 
in bigk gasrterB in SngUnd. The moment was 
unfoi-tunate. Lord P&lmoistoii’s defeat on the Con- 
spiiacy to ifurder Bill bad juet caneed a change 
of Ministry, and a private Utter addressed by Lord 
Canning to Mr. Vernon Smith, President of the 
Board of Control, explaining the Piookmation and 
attenuating ita apparent severity, had not keen 
traneferrod by tbe outgoing official to bis succsMor. 
Lord Ellenborongh, reading the Proclamation as it 
stood, oonsidered tbe oonfiscating oUuso as oxoeeeive 
and impolitic in ita aeverity. Hia ooUcaguoa fully 
shared hia views. Tho opportunity for viiiuous 
indignation and denunciatory rhetoric proved too 
atrong for a Minleter whose foible was indiscretion. 
Tho machinoiy of the Board enabled ita Proeideat, 
by addrosaing tbo Indian Covomment in the 'Secret 
OommiUoe,* to omancipato himself from the ordinary 
trammels of extraneous intorferunco. To Lord Ellon* 
borough’s stormy genius such a chance was irrctistiblo. 
Preparing tbo way by a suiximary, not too accurate, 
of tbe relations of the English Government to Oudh, 
and of the course of events whioh bad led up to 
annexation, ho thus delivered bis assault 

‘We must admit that, under tho circumsiances, tbe 
hostilities, which have been oariicd on in Oudh, bavu 
rather tho character of legitimate war than that of 
rebellion, and that tho people of Oudh should rather 
be regarded with indulgent consideration than made 
the objects of a penalty exceeding in extent and in 
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severity almoet osy which has boan iccorded in 
lustor7 aa ioBiotcd upon « subdued nation. 

*Otbei conqueroiS; when they have eucceeded ia 
OTeroommg resistance, have excepted a few persona 
as 6^ deMrTisg of punishment, but havd, with a 
generona policy, extended their clemency to the great 
body of the people. 

* You haye aoted upon a difhrent principle; you haT9 
reserrod a few as deserving of speoisl favour, and you 
have struok, with what they will feel as the severest of 
punishmont, the mass of the inhabitants of the country. 

'We cannot but think that tbs procodents from 
which you have departed will appear to have been 
conorived in a spirit of wisdom superior to that 
which appoars in the precedent you have made. 

' We deeiro that you will mitigate in practice the 
stringont severity of the decree of confiscation you 
have issued against the landholders of Oudh. 

'Wo desire to see British authority in India rest 
upon the willing obedience of a contented people. 
Thei'e cannot bo contentment when there is general 
eonfiseatioa 

'Ooveinnent cannot long be maintained by any 
force in a country where the whole people is rendered 
hostile by a sense of wrong; and if it were poesible 
so to maintain it, it would not be a consummation to 
be desired.’ 

Lord Canning bore the attaok with characteristic 
coolness. He bad already, in his correspondence 
with Outrsm, indicated the grounds on which the 
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policy of the ProclftXD&tion wm to be justified. 
M&ktog all allowance for the special urexuDstanoes of 
the Oedh Undovnen, the fact remaned that they 
had shown themsalvee stranuoQs and dotermined 
rebels. Confiscation of their lands was declared as 
the general penalty; the neans of eecaping wore 
shown to be within reach of all without loes of 
honour. 'Nothing more U lequired of toem *>> ^0 
that they should promptly tender their adhesion 
and help to munt^ peace and order.’ To ooooede 
more than this would have been to treat rebels ‘ sot 
only as hoaourablo rebels, hot as enomice who had 
won the day; ’ would bara led tbo people of Oudh 
to the eondosion that rebellion against the BriUsh 
OoTemmont could not be a losing gamei and, * though 
perhaps pioductiTe of an Immediato return to order, 
would not haye placed the future pf»ece of the Provinoo 
on a secure foundation.’ 

Tho argument that the rebellion of tbo Tidukdija 
had been proyoked by the unjoat manner In which 
the Ooremmeot bad dealt with tbdr estates, was 
met by toe fact that among the moat invetorato 
of OUT opponents were seyeial Tilukddn, who had, 
confessedly, benefiUed by tho admirustradve changes 
introduced in the land eystem since the annexation of 
the Proyince. Nor, on toe whole case, was any valid 
reason shown for departing from the rule that the 
penalty of confiscation bad been ineurtod, and that 
relasation of that sentence could be obtained only 
by submission. 
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Lord Caaiun^'s roplj to Lord Ellenborough’s on¬ 
slaught dealt at the outset with the exceptional 
circuxnetanccs which attended it, and the poeition 
in which it placed the Oovemor-GeneraL Though 
written in Secret Committee, it had been made 
pnhlic in England throe weeks before it I’oached 
the Qovomor-Oencral, and, within a few days of 
hie i^oeeipt of it, would be read in every station 
in HinduflUn. The disapproval which it conveyed, 
publicly endorsed by the KiniaUy, had been tele¬ 
graphed to India, and must neoessarily inoi'eaae the 
dilHoulties of the Government by weakening the 
authority of iU bead, raising delusive hopes, and 
encouraging reaistanco. *No taunts or sarcasms,' 
Lord Canning centinuod, *come from what quarter 
they may, will turn ms from the path which I 
believe to be that of my public duty. I believe 
that a change in the head of the Govornmont of 
Indie at this time, if it took place under mroum- 
stances which indioatod a repudiation, on the part 
of the Govommont in England, of the policy which 
baa hitherto been pursued towards the rebels of 
Oudh, would seriously retard the padfication of the 
country. I believe that that policy has been, from the 
beginning, mordful without woaknoee, and indulgent 
(vitbout compromise of the dignity of the Govein- 
ment. I believe that, wherever the authority of 
the Government hoe been re-established, it has become 
Danifcfit to the people in Oudb, as elsewhere, that the 
indulgence to those who make submission, and who 
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are &ee from lAxomoiu ciiiiie»wiU be ler^> I belioTe 
thei the iaeae of the Proelenmtion, which hu been bo 
eeverelj condemned, wu thoronghJy conaUtent with 
that policy, and that it ie bo yiewed by thoee to 
whom U ie addreee ed . I believe that policy, if 
ateadily ptueoed, offen the beet and earlieet proapeot 
of reetoring peace to Oadh npon a atable footing. 

* Firm in theae conviotione, I will not in a time of 
onexampled difficnlty, danger and toil, lay down, of 
my own act, the high iroet which I have the hoooor to 
hold; but I will, with the pemUsion of your Honouts 
able Committee, elate the grounde npon wbieh theao 
convictiooe reel, and deaoribe the couree of policy 
which I have ponued in dealing with the religion 
In OadK If. when I have done to, it ahall be deemed 
that that policy bea been erronecue; or that, not 
being erroneona, H bae been feebly and inoffeotnally 
carried out; or that, for any reaaon, the confidence of 
thoee, who are reeponnblo for the adminiairatfon of 
Tn/^ian «daira in England, abould bo withheld from 
me, 1 make it my roepectfhl bat earscat nqueet, 
through yonr Honourable CommiUee, that I may be 
relieved of the office of Oovemor-Oeneral of India 
with the leant pomible delay.* 

X^rd f Running next proceeded to point oat that hie 
aseailante’ argument threw a grave shade of doubt on 
the lawfulness of the British annexation of Ondh, and 
regarded the rebel population rather as engaged in 
legirimate war&ie than as rebela against duly con* 
stituted authority. Such a point was, of course, 

L 
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‘be3rond tbe <»inp«teB» of a lervant of the Govern* 
nent, ^rbicb bad ordered tbe ajmexatioo, d&her to 
r^e or to diaoue^ Bot the fict that a Minister of 
the Crown could apeaibent&tiagly of tbe right of tbe 
GovemmeDt to role tb« couatrjwee calculated to give 
a etimuluB to tbe apirib of tnrbuleoce, and to unite 
the variooe faotione of dia crier—hitherto without 
concert or cob^on—io the coainon cause of national 
reriatacco to a foreign op^aor. 

Coming to ^e actual loorili of tbe dispute, Lord 
Canning next traced the coam of Britiah admin ietra* 
tion in tbe newly^aruesced Province, the oppression, 
fraud, or obiesaerf, which infeoted tlie tneyoiit^ of 
the TUukdir titles, tbe eoll^m of the endeavour 
to reinstate tbe piopiietary ocupanta of the soil In 
tbeir supposed rights, the conBeiuent impraorioabiUty, 
on tbe one band, of recorriog to tho sfofvs quo imrae* 
diaiely previous to the hluday, and thus renewing an 
admittedly uasucceesfai experiment, or, on tbe other, 
of putting a pemium oa rebdlion by re»establishing 
tbe Tilukd&rs In privileges vhich, previous to the 
Mutiny, we bad declared io mjust and inadmissible. 
The attempt, at such a monoest, to adjudicate their 
rights would have been attendid with iasuimcuctable 
diffieultia: nor would 'cobCscetion ’ be understood by 
tbe landowners as nectsssnly tperating a permanent 
alienation of their rights, but merely as placing in 
tbe hands of Ooveminent tbe means of puoiehmg 
persistence in rebellion, and, in case of submission, of 
Bubdtituting an undeniable fora doubtful title, and of 
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SkttacUog to the fia.t of it^ratioiL such co&ditions 
66 the neif eonditioas of TroTioeo might 4pp^ to 
neoesaitaU. 

Lord Oumifig me U»le to cleikcb his argument hj 
rsporta, showing that lai;e nnmben of TiJukdAia 
were reapondlng to the Proslamaiion by tendering 
their sUogiance; that mom, who wished to do 
so» were deterred by the mned bands still at large 
in the Provinca; end that «e soon u this terroriem 
bid been srreMad, the accepteooe of the terms of the 
ProcUinaiion tbroegbont Iko Profinee might be ton* 
ddentlj expected. 

The hopes thus expresael were fully realised. No 
sooner bsd the bends of zoulioeers* to wMoh the 
jungles of Oudh afforded m convenient a refuge, been 
broken up or drivioi acroa the Kapdl frontier, than 
tbe Tdlukd&n eaae free); forward to tender their 
submission. Within eighfaon months Lord Canning, 
ilk giving an acconat of a Darb 4 r which he bad held 
at Lxicknow in October for tbe Oadh T&lukdfirs, wea 
able to dedare that tbe liinquilliiy of tbe Province 
was complet c lj establkhad and that it was bis con* 
viction that in no part of h^Sa was opposlbon to the 
Government lesa likely Is be encountered. These 
happy resclta be attributed chiefly to the introduction 
of a simple system of adaimstntlon, salted to tbe 
usages of the people, (0 a li^t aseessment of land 
revenue, and to the messarti whereby the OoTeminent 
bad been enabled t« ccsfcr on tbe Tilukdirs a 
permanent and heredtaxy jropiietary tails in tbe 
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estates whlcl^ ha 4 been restored to them. With 
few exceptions, the T&lukdire had, ho said, ro^ 
oponded to the eummosa to Luoknow. Many had 
come, howoTor, in the fear that ocoanlon vould be 
taken to punish their delinquencies. ‘ They are now/ 
ho said, ‘preparing to return to their homes, to all 
appearanoe renasured and gratlBed.' 

In the spnsg of x^6i still moro striking evidence 
was afforded of the promptness and thoroughness of 
the pacification of the Province. On the dth April, 
ifidi, a deputation of nineteon of the prlsoipal Oiidh 
TiLukdira wsro received in Darbdr by the Viceroy 
at Calcutta. Their address attested in no faltering 
terms the degree in which the administration of Oudh 
had conciliated the confidonoe and goodwill of its 
landed classes. Making all due allowance for the 
Oriental hypei'bole in which parts of it are conceived, 
thoir address conveys a strong sense of tho graUtude 
with which the superior landowners recognised the 
generous leniency with which they bad been treated 
at the close of the Mutiny and the restoration of 
privileges so seriously curtailed at annexation. They 
referred espsrially to Lord Canning’s Larbir of 
October, zSjp. The Viceroy was able to say in reply 
that thei'e was * no part of Hindustan more fiourUhing 
or mol’s full of promise for the future. Tbe ancient 
system of land tenure has been restored, but has 
been placed on a new and clear foundation. The 
preservation of the great families of the soil has been 
encouraged and facilitdted. The rights of the humbler 
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oceup&nU h^ye l>eeD proie^tdd. Owruons li&ve been 
reduced, police dimmiehed. The conotry u so tnnquil 
thAt &n Eoglieb ehlld mighb iiAvel one end of It 
to the ocher in ttfety; eo thriving its people 
beve heen the meet prompt end liheml of all the 
nativee of India in responding to the ery of 
famUbing brethren of the North-West* 

Such was the end ot the rmab and ill-considered 
attack, which nearly ahipvrrecked an English Ministry, 
cost its anther his seat in the Cal»net| and might, 
bnb for Lord Canning's ealmneas, have produced a 
ealamitons distnrbanoo in Indian administradon at 
a moment still sorely beset with dlAcnlty and peril. 
I have dwelt upon it at length because no other 
incident in Lord Canning's career displays, so far as 1 
am aware, in more striking oolonn his characteristic 
qualities of thoroughness in preparation, wisdom in 
action, and magnanimity under undeserved atUok. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Pacific ATioH 

The eTontd of 2857 h^d tbo effect of tumbg a 
strong current of English thoaght and feeling in the 
direction of India. What did such & conTuleioii mean ? 
Of vbat dieease in the body politic vraa it the out¬ 
come 1 What defeotfl in the admicietrative machinery 
bad occasioned so sudden^ so serious a collapse ? In 
July, 18^7, Mr. D’lsraeli, in the last debate of the 
ssseiosi bad taken tho view that the revolt was not 
military but national, and bad proposed, by way of 
remedy, aBoyal CorDmission to enquire into giisTances, 
and a large icersase of the European force. Tbs 
people of India should, he urged, be mads to feel * that 
^ere was a hope for them in the future, and be taught 
at once that tbe relations between them and the 
Sovereign would be drawn nearer.* Tbe House re¬ 
fused to interfere with tbe action of the Ooveimnent, 
but accepted Lord John Russell's proposal to vote an 
address, expressivs of their readiness to support tbe 
Crown in any effort necessary to restore tranqnilUiy. 
There could be little doubt that among such restorative 
measures would be a modification of tbe English branch 
of the Indian Government. In July, 1857, Loi‘d 
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Palmerston had repreauiUd to the Queen the in* 
oonTeniencea occaaioned by the eO'-called * double 
Government' of India, that of the Board of Control and 
that of the Court of Direoton. In December be laid 
before Her Hajeaty the beada of a plan, recommended 
by a Committee of the Cabinet, for eupereeding ibia 
eumbroue and obeolete machine. In February of the 
foliowlag year Lord Palmerston introdnoed a Sill 
for giviog effect to theee reeomme&dationa. Lord 
EUenborough in the Hooee of Lorde objected that the 
eupremaey of Britiah mJe ahoold be completely ee* 
tabliahed before atraetoral queeticne of adminiitiadon 
oould be properly diaccaied. It wei, however, apparent 
that the main weight of Parliamentary opinion InoUned 
to a tranefer of the government of India from the 
Beat India Company to the Crown. The Company 
waa too powerful a corporation to reeiga ita powers 
and dignitiee without a sUraggla Earl Groy in the 
Lords and Mr. Paring in die Commone preaented the 
Directors' protest egainat Uie threatened exUnction. 
Lord Palmerston, in introducing his Bill, pointed out 
the inconvenience of the double government, the delay 
and confusion involved in a procednre which kopt 
roomentoaa despatches losing between Cannon 
Bow and Leadenhall Street—the ohecurity thrown 
on the real seat of power and the real reeponsilulity. 
He proposed to substitute an Indian Coun^, presided 
over by a Secretary of State, with a seat in Parliament, 
in lieu of the Court of Directors, the Secret Committee, 
and the Preeideat of the Board of ControL ^ 1 am not 
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a&aid/ he seid, i& defending the general poUc7 of bia 
Bill, ‘to truat Parliament with an insight into Indian 
affaixs. Parliament will do fully as well as the 
Direotora.' An amendment, hostile to the proposed 
meaeure, mored by Mr, T. Baxing, evoked fiiim Sir G. 
Coraewall Lewis a eCateemaolike disquisition on the 
subject, which put the case for the tiansfer in its moat 
convinung aspect. The petiticn against the BiU, hs 
said, was based on two faUades; one, that it was by 
the Company that ^s East Indian Empiin had been 
acquired \ another, that the administration of the 
Company had been extraordinarily good. A very 
alight historical retrospect sufficed to expose the 
fuUlity of these assumptions. As for the pretension 
to administintive excellence, there had never been 
a worse government than that of the East India 
Company from 1758 to 17^4. Its good character 
had been earned since Parliamentary control had 
compelled it to be good. Pitt’s contrivance of tho 
Board of Control bad secured the much-needed sub¬ 
ordination. Bandas had completed it in 1793. The 
petition fallariouely assumed thst the government of 
India since tiie battle of Plossey had remained 
unchanged; but, in truth, there had been continuous 
change—a continuous absorption by the Slats of 
powers which could not safely be wielded by a 
coiporarion. The Company's powers, meroantils and 
adminiHtrative, had been eoostaotly curtailed. Their 
China monopoly went in ]8i3; their other trade 
privilege a had followed in 1853. On the last oc- 
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caeioQ, in 1853. & i^inl of tho Sirocton h&d l>een 
mftde DOioinees of ihe Crown. The Mutiny, thongh 
not 4itri1>atftbla to the exitting Bystoin, showed how 
dumtily it worked snd whnt deUys it involved. The 
present anwngemenU merdy threw obscurity on the 
se&t of power. PArlinment, by wbioh sU improveinents 
had been ejected, wss becoming daily more conscious 
of its rssponribilitiea in the matter; and it wm 
expedient that, with the responsibiJity, should go 
the outward semblance of authority. Mr. Baring's 
amendment was negatived; hot the BiU had still to 
encounter some rough weather in the passsge through 
Parliament. 

Lord Palmerston's defeat on tbs Conspiracy to 
Murder Bill imposed upon his succesDor the tesk of 
elaborating the meaeurs by which the transfer wss to 
be effected and the administrative arrangoments which 
it would involve. Lord Derby's position was cm- 
barrassisg. The vote on the introduction of the Bill 
had pled^ the House to the printipls of the transfer, 
and the Minister had now to oonstruot a measure 
embodying that principle and to carry it against 
4 hcstile majority. Some of the provisions of the 
new BIU were, with good reason, criticised as designed 
rather with a view to Parliamentary support than in 
the interests of the better govenunent of India. Such, 
for instanos, was the proposal to vest the election of 
onC'half of the eightsen members of Council in five 
of the great trading centres of England. To Her 
Majesty's objection to thin proposal Lord EUsnborough 
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replied tbfttoommdrcIaJ iatereete ought to be adequately 
lepreee&ted in the Couccil, and that any other method 
securing commercial representation was not likely 
to dnd favour with the House of Commons. Lord 
EUenborough's view, however, proved to be mistaken, 
for Mr. Bright and the Liberal party condemned the 
proposal, and Lord Derby was compelled to admit 
that the Queen's disapproval was endorsed by the 
general feeling of the country. The Sill underwent 
many vicissitudes, and at one time seemed in danger 
of being shipwrecked in the storm aroused by Lord 
EUenborough’s indiscreet onslaught on Lord Canning’s 
Proclamation to the Oudh landholders. ’The House 
agreed to proceed by the way of Besclatioas, and 
ultimately, on the and August, i8j8, tbs measure 
became law. 

TKo transfer of the government of India from the 
Company was rather a formal than a subiUntial 
change. The effect was little more than to bring the 
ostensible machinery of administration into closer 
accordance with the real facts of the case, and to cleu* 
away arrangements which tended to obscure them. 
India had become far too important a membor of the 
body politic to admit of its being administered by 
any other authority than a Government in direct 
touch with and directly amenable to the House of 
Commons. Parliament must, in the last resort, 
override every other authority. It was neeessaryi 
accordingly, that a Secretary of State, subject, as 
every other Head of a Department, to Parliamentary 
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control, should he the oatesMble <]epositor7 of power; 
and thet the Coondl of whutever powers of 

ed^ioe or interpellAtion li mi^ht ecjo^, should bo 
shown to be deorly sabordinato to him. This ms, to 
so large an extent, the state of the existing reUUone 
of the Directors to the Promdent of the Board of 
Control that the change, though in posing in ap¬ 
pearance, was less important than it seamed. 

In October Lord Caonbg received the Proclamation, 
whi<2h aonoxuced to the people of India tho transfer 
of the goremment from the Company to the Queen. 
By the same mail he learnt that Her Majesty had 
appointed him her first Viceroy. His letter to tho 
Queen, acknowledging his new dignity, breathed a 
tone well befitting a great occasion and the serious 
reeponsibjUtias which it entailed. * It is/ be wrote, 
' Lord Csnning's earnest hope and prayer that, so 
long as this high function shall be in his trust, it may 
be administered in a spirit not unworthy of your 
Miyesty, and when be shall deliver it again into 
your Mi^esty's bands, it may ba foiusd to be without 
spot or stain from any act vrord of hie/ 

The Koyal Proclamation, translated into the many 
languages and dialecta in nso throughout the wide 
territorial confines of the Empire, was read with the 
proper ceremonial splendour in all the great centres 
of population and at every civil and military station 
in India on the x it November. 1958. the Proclame^on 
poeeesses an especial interest for Englishmen from the 
ciTcumstance that its present form ia> in some measure, 
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duo to Her Majesty’s oTltioisms ou X/Oid Horby's 
original draft The Minister was requested to frame 
it ,' bearing In mind that it is a female Sovereign v?ho 
speaks to more than a hundred miUions of Eastern 
people, on assuming the direct government over them, 
and after a bloody war, giving them pledges, which 
her future imgn is to redeem, and explaining the 
principles of her government. Such a document 
should breathe feelings of generoeity, bonevoleoco, 
and religious toleration, and point out tho privileges 
which the Indians will receive in being placed on an 
equality with the subjeots of the British Crown, and 
the prosperity following in the train of civilisation.’ 

The Proclamation issued on November ist was, in 
all I'especU, in accordance with these roquii’etnenU. 
It announced that Her M^osty had resolved to take 
upon bcreeif the goveioment of the territories in 
India heretofore administered in trust for her by the 
East India Company; and called upon all her subjects 
in India to bear true allegiance. It constituted Lord 
Canning first Viceroy and OovcrnoisOeneral; it 
confirmed all officials of the East India Company 
in their appointments; guaranteed the scrupulous 
maintenance of all treaties and engagements made 
with the Native Frincee; promised that the lights, 
dignity, and honours of Na^ve Princes should be 
respected by the Queen, and guarded from infringe^ 
ment as jealously as her own. 

' We bold ourselves bound to the natives of our 
Indian territories,’ the Proclamation continued, 'by 
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the same obb'gaticme of dqty vbidi bind qb to all our 
other aabjecU: and thoeo oUi^atiooa, by tbe bleealag of 
Almighty God, wo aball fvtbfaUj and cooBcientdOualy 
fulfil, ^raly relying ooradvoB on tbe truth of 
CbriaUanity, and aebnowlodging with gratitude tbe 
solace of reli^n, we dieeUun alike tbe right and tbe 
deure to impoee our conTictiona on any of our 
aubjecta. Ve daolare it to be onr royal will and 
pleasure that none be in anywise fayoured, none 
rsoleeted or diaquieted, by resaon of their religions 
faith or observancee^ but that all shall alike enjoy 
tbe equal and imperUal proteotion of tbe law \ and 
we do strictly obaige and eiyoin all those who nay 
be in authority under ns, that they abstain from all 
interference with the religions belief or worship 
of any of our subjeote on pain of our highest diS' 
pleasure.’ 'And ii is further our will that, so far 
as may be> oui solgecis, of whatever race or creed, 
be freely and impartially admitted to offices in our 
service, tbs duties of which they may be qualified 
by their education, ability, and integrity, duly to 

discharge*’ 

Tbo Proclamation went on to assure tbs landowners 
of the Qneen’s sympathy with their attachment to 
their ancestral possesstoos, and her desire that they 
should be defended in tiieir rights, and, generally, 
that, in Inming and the law, duo 

regard shoold bs bad to ancient usage and custom. 
Coming to the question of tbe rebellion, the Queen 
annonneed her desire to show mercy in pardoning 
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tbos& who had heea mialed hy falae reports aad 
ambitious mao, aod who now desired to returo to 
the path of duty. 

The conditlunal offer of pardoo, anoouDced in Lord 
Caoniog’e Oudh Proclamatioo, was condxmed The 
Pi'oclamation farther promised the royal clemency to 
all offenders except those convicted of having directly 
talccn part in the murder of British subjects. To 
those who hod willingly given asylum to murderers 
or bad acted es leaders of instigators in revolt, their 
lives only were guaranteed; but a large indulgence 
in awarding punishment was promised in the case of 
men misled by a too crsduloas acceptanos of falss re« 
ports. To all others In arms against the Government 
the Proclamation announced unconditional pardon, 
aTonesty, and oblivion of all offences on istum to 
thsir homos and peaceful pursuits. 

The ensuing ist January was specified as the date 
before which compliance with the terms of pardon 
must be made. 

This royal utterance was accompanied by another, 
emanating from the newly-appointed Viceroy, calling 
upon all Indian subjects to yield a loyal obedience 
to the Sovereign, The two Proclamations wew 
recognised thiougbeut India ae announcing the con¬ 
clusion of a struggle which the vast mryonty of the 
inhabitants of the country regarded with disapproval, 
if not with active dislike; which, to large classes, 
near the scene of action, was a source of serious 
danger, discomfort and loss; and whiob, it bad now 
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for months been evident, conJd end only in the 
discomfiture nnd deetruction of the inem^enU. They 
bad a good effect in pU^g before the m&ny miUiona 
of Indian siibjeeta, of the intangible ^r\A 

mystenoxia abetraeUon knovn aa ‘The Company,’ 
the living personage of a Sovereign interested in 
their lot, desirons of their wel&ie, powerful enongb 
to crush oppoaition, bnt inspired by sentiments of 
justice, and prompt to exerebe tbs grand prerogative 
of meroy—the mother of sons who could oome amongst 
them, one of whom was one day to be tbeir Sovereign; 
another who could lead their armies; a third whose 
office reminded them that they were solyecta of the 
greatest naval Power in the world. 

The sentiments entertained by tbe vast masses of 
India to the dynastiee who at various periods have 
conquered, governed and. frequently, oppressed them, 
have never, it is reasonable to suppose, been those of 
enthusiastic affecUon. If be is left to UU his field 
and eat its prodnee in peace, the Indian pessant 
reohs Utile of far-off, vagoe thronee and authorities, 
which touch him leM nearly tban the behaviour of his 
landlord or the conne of tbe scaeonsi But tbs mUlions 
of Indians know that they are no longer harried by 
invading armies, trampled on by lawless magnates, 
or pIBaged by Uceneed robbers under the guise of 
officialdom: and they Imow that for these ineffable 
ezemprions ^e lUj is tbe safest guarantee. 

Many of tbe Princes and Cbiefiains of India arc, 
there is reason to believe, bound to the English throne 
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by tied of sincoi^ respect and even pexsoDal attach- 
meni; and there is among all a widely diffosed belief 
that their own interests are beet served by the seonrity 
of Britiab rolo. 

A few days after the issue of the Queen’s Pro¬ 
clamation—as though to give a last poetic touch to its 
completeness, and in a striking form to typify the 
collapse of rebellion—the last of the Mughal Emperors, 
having been tided by a British tribunal and eonvioted 
of criminal complicity in the orimaa of the mutineers, 
passed, a State prisoner, thi'ough Allah&bfld, on bis 
journey to Burma, where for the rest of his days he 
was condned, 

The Viceroy's anxieties, however, were not yet at 
an end. Shortly after the issue of the Royal Pro¬ 
clamation a portion of the British force, hitherto in 
tho Company's employ, startled the authorities by 
a mucous demonstrarion of a somewhat serious 
order. They contended that, having enlisted for 
service under the East India Company, they could 
not be transferred, without their own oonsont, to the 
servioe of the Crown, sad they demanded either their 
dischergo or fresh bounty money. 

At AUabibdd, Meeint and other important can¬ 
tonments, coUisioae wore with difficulty avoided, 
and the Government was obliged ultimately to grant 
dlecba^ to all who desired it, a measure which 
cost tho English army the loss of some 10,000 men 
and produced a dangerous ezoitement in the native 
mind, now fortunately too completely cowed to admit 
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of any bad nae bdng made of a daogeioas oppor- 
iQjwty. 

The SDppmsion of a rebellion ia but one portion of 
the teak which it mvoWea on the Gk>yemmenl of the 
country in which it occun. On hia return to Caloutta> 
early in 2859, Lord Canning found bitneelf confronted 
with finaadal difRcuJUei of the graveat order. The 
Uutioy bad involyed an aoonnouA defiat in an ex- 
chequer in which, even in normal dmea, it waa not 
alwaye ewy to maintain an equUibriuiD. The meeaurea 
adopted to reatoro it created alarm and diitruat in 
the commercial world. A propoaal to introduce a 
eyaiem of licenalng trades and profeaaiona raised a 
etorm of oppoaition. Lord Canning, convinced of the 
neceaslty for extraneona aid. wrote to England to re¬ 
quest the aervicea of an experienoed English fioancier< 
a Inquest which waa answered by the deputation, in 
November. 1859, of Mr. James Wilson to deal witit 
the eme^eney. 

At this time Lord Canning reoeiTed another valuable 
reinforcement in Sir Barile Frere’s arrival aa a member 
of his Couneil. The aid waa opportune, for the Qovem- 
ment bad by no means recovered from the disorgaxiU 
aation conaeqaenfc upon eo violent a ebock as tbo 
Mutiny had occaaioned. There waa much uneaaiseaa, 
much bittejnoes. Lord Canning had not yet regained 
the goodwill of hia countrymen in Calcutta Thv 
offidal, the non-ofiieial, and the native community 
were on unfriendly and discordant terms, l^r Bartle 
Frere soon became Lord Canninga trusted friend anil 
t M 
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couQSdllor, 6 Xid rdcudned so till his dttpaiiure in 
His wise advice, kindly and genial tompeiament, and 
tact in dealing with delicate and difficult questions, 
contiihuted in no email degree to the eat&blisbment 
of pleasanter relations of oonfidonco and respect 
betifeen Lord Canning and the European community. 

In the autumn of 1*159 the Viceroy proceeded to the 
Upper Previnoes, for the purpose of receiving the 
Feudatory Chiefs in Darbir, and rewarding tlioee 
whose loyslty during the rebellion bad been con¬ 
spicuous. At Cawnpur bo found awaidng him the 
bugo array of tents which Bsstorn etiquette prcsorlbee 
ns the proper equipment for the cei'omonial progress 
of the 'Groat Loivd S6bib/ Hex’s Lord Clyde, tbe 
Commander»in*Cbief. bad also pitched bis camp. 
Each had his own little world of bu^nese and 
pomp, and the two magnatoa were followed in theli' 
movements by an attendant population of so,000 
Kouls. 

Cawnpur still showed sad traces of the tragedy of 
which it bad been the scene two years before. There 
had Leon but little leisure to do proper honour to the 
victims of that dark tragedy. The site of the well, 
wboro lay tlio bodies of the massacred women and 
obildien, was neglected and wced*grown. The ill- 
fated csti'enohment, whoro the little garrison ma<U* 
its laat stand, wa^ close at hand to Lord Canning^ 
camp. The sight brought homu to him and bis 
oonpanions tlie desperate character of the attempted 
defence. The slendei* mud parapet, hastily throws up. 
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had dwindled nearly to the level of the grotmd, and, 
in many pUcee, had wholly dicappeand. 

From Cawnpor, in Oetobar, the Gtovcmor-General 
marched into Ondh. Tinted the Alambd^t—the out- 
port of Lucknow, where, after the withdrawal of the 
BritUh gazTieon, Oatram had ao gallandy kept guard, 
and where Bavelock’e honoured aahee lay—and 
entering Lucknow in atate, cheered the hoarto of the 
aseemhled Chieftaina by pToclaimiag the inauguration 
of a policy, under which the privilegee and poaition 
of great Undownari would be more eympathotjeally 
reoogniaed than under the Ute regime. The announce¬ 
ment wee noeived with entboaUf m. 

The policy which it embodied baa been elaewhere 
dieouaaad. Kot to touch further on a aUll unez- 
hauated controveny, it may anffice for the preamt 
purpose to aay that Lord Canning's dealings with 
the Oadh Tilukdira, whatever may have been their 
ultimate oonaequencea to the occnpiere of tiie soil, 
had, at any rate, the effect—at the moment su¬ 
premely important of coneihatiog the upper ftlaemvi 
and of restoring tranquillity to a disordered oom- 
muaity with unexpected speed and completeness. 
There may have been in Lord Canning's appredstive 
audience many whose righte bad been unfairly dia- 
regarded, and some who were citable of using their 
newly-conceded privilegee with a wise and merciful 
consideration of other and aubordlnate interests in the 
aoU. But experience hss shown that the precautions 
designed by Lord Canning for the protection of those 
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lEterecta were—like the prorieions enAoted "by the 
PenuAnent Settlement ul tbe intereet of tbe Bengal 
r6yat—eenonsly inadequate. Sulwequent legislation 
has been undertaken witb tbe view of securing tbe 
Oudh peasantry from oppression. But tbeir security 
is still far from being complete. All that can be 
said is that Lord Canning took up the matter at 
a point at wbioh one experiment bad signally ftdled. 
His own experiment must be pronounced to have 
been, in its ultimate results to the occupants of tbe 
soiP, a failure: as regarded the grave and pressing 
necessities of tbe moment, it was a brilliant success. 

Another aanounoement, made at a Darbir which 
Lord Canning bold a few days later at Cawnpur, 
was received, with heartier acelamation. The rule 
against adoption, which had brought several princely 
families to a close, on the failure of natural heirs, was 
for the future to be relaxed, and the right of adoption 
to be recognised by tbe British Oovemment as affect* 
ing lovereigoty as well as property. Every reigning 
family in India breathed more easily for the news 
that tbe Oovemment had discarded a policy whioh 
doomed many of them, sooner or later, to extinotioo. 
Compliments, congratulations, thanksgivings filled the 
It was now evident that the British Government, 
whose designs against oasto and religion had created 

I Oadn h*a aow only stout JS>ooo 'ooeupuior tonanin,* L*. 
tenants with ooTCafo privUesw u to perroiiQeiiey of toauro aad 
aon-Mthtocttnost of nat, ■« agalDit two aad s bidf ailliooi of 
toonnts ot wUI, ar«, pr&oUoftll}', without aay protoetioa. 
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a panic two years before, iaiendad to use ite victory 
with moderation. Tb# same soene was re-enaeted at 
Agra, where, in grand DafUr, towards the close of No¬ 
vember, Sind hia—whose loyalty, despite his mutinous 
army, was unimpeached—and other fmthfal adherents, 
received the generous recognition of tiicir services 
to the SUto. ' Never in the history of British rule/ 
says an eye-witness of (hess ceremonies, ‘hsd there 
more real signihcnnoe in the signs of public 
rejoicing—the brilliant cavalcades—the prooesaions of 
elephants—the streets Ibed with nultitudto, eager, 
gaang, silent, almost voieslesa, and rapt in attention 
—the houas-tope crowded with spectatora—the illu¬ 
minations, with the spray of fountains and the dash 
of light on the forms of meeques, minarets, temples, 
marked by Inminous lines against Che black sky.’ 

In the midst of all. Lord Canning’s fine presence, 
the marble brow, «oll>chweUsd featoree, and dignified 
mien, rendered him to the pu blie eye a fit representative 
of British rale and of the humane end benedeent 
policy which it wes his ambition to realise. 

Aitor visiting Jfeerat, the indefatigable Tiosi^oy 
allowed bimaelf one of the rare intervals of relaxation, 
which art to be discovered in the whole of his Indian 
career—an exouraioQ along the of the Ganges 
Canal to the famous spot at which the sacred river 
emerges &om the HimiUaya, and twin snow-clad 
smumits in the horison look down on the cradle of 
two of the mightiest of strums. Lord Censing 
closed the year at Delhi—scene of so msmy vicissitudes, 
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tomb of dO mftcj departed djnaatiea —lie famous story 
now enncbed by anotbu* episode, strasger than any 
yet fiimoted on that well-trodden stage. 

Marching aoroee the watershed whioh eeparatea the 
waters of the Ganges Valley inm those of the Indue 
system, the Vloeroy reached Amb&la, reo^Ted the 
Cie-Sutl^ Chieftains in Darhdr, and conferred -a 
welheamed reward on their conspicuous loyalty by 
aononncing that tbo right of adopting an heir to 
their lights of sovereignty—not recognised by previous 
rulers of the Puio&b—was henoefoith to form part of 
their prerogative. Towards the close of February 
i 3 do, the Viosroy reached PeabSwar*, rode into the 
famous ShAibar Pass, held a Darbir for the wild 
Cbieflsuns of the Indus frontier, and discussed with 
tbo ofEeials oerUin questions of local policy which 
could bs best decided on the spot. On his return, he 
took the opportunity for a burned glance at the 
far-famed Kiogra Valley—one of the loveliest gems 
of Himalayan soencry—and brought bis long and 
fataguing journey to a close at Simla on April lotb. 

Lord Canning was not, however, destined to enjoy 
repose. Matters were going badly in Calcutta. The 
new Finance Minister’s projects for restoring the 
shattered finances of the country bad not been 
favourably viewed. Eis proposal for an income 
tax was especially disliked. Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
the Qovemor of Madras, had reused the standard 
of revolt and declared against the impost. The 
crisis doznanded the Vioeroy’s pz’esence at Calcutta. 
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Early ia May, accordingly, Loi^ left Simla, 

and reachad Calcntta on Uio axsi. Tiro iaak of 
trayeraing the groat plain of HinduaUn in tl»e hott«t 
aeaaon 0/ tbe year ia one which no T^ gKahynrj i mt, 
aocompliah withoni digtnm and xiak to health. The 
Irarellap who, wearied with a aix montha’ official 
tour and long continuance of public fuootiona, paeaes 
from the oool heighta of the Bjxnilaya to the KWip g 
plain below, with no relief to be expected but the 
torrential downpour of the monaooD, laya a tremendoua 
burden os hie powen of pbyeieal endurance. Is Lord 
Canning’s caae, the journey was only in too complete 
accordance with the ayatematie disregard of every 
prudential consideration which was undeitoinlng his 
coxutitutios, and which sent him home, two yean 
later, a dying man. 

In Calcutta numerone important qaeeUona awaited 
him. The financial trouble was acute. Tbo indigo 
planters, an important intercet by no means inclined 
to submit to an imagined grievance, had nused a 
controrersy as to tber relations to the liyate, with 
whom they had to deal and whom they frequently 
oppreseod. The renewal of the measure which im* 
poeed the neceeaity of a lioenoe for osnyiag arms on 
Euxopeans as well as naUves gave rise to ano^er 
storm from the English in Calcutta. Angry mee^ngs 
assembled in the Town Hall, learned Judges in the 
Legislative Council gave the weight of their authority 
against a rule which, oonsideiing the events of the 
two preceding years, Europeans not mmaturally re> 
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from the Viceroy a£ oTor. Another Q'OoetioQ, hrletling 
with diffieultiee^ wee that of the rewards to be 
aooorded to offici&k for their eerrioes duiiog the 
Mutiny—e matter on which strong feelings were 
oertain to be entertained, and any injusUce, or 
supposed ix^uatice, to be bitterly resented. Sir C. 
Wood's measure for the amalgamation of the European 
force in India with the Queen's army had now 
been passed, and the arraagementa for carrying it 
into execution inyolvod a heavy burden on the 
Indian anthori^ee and especially on the Head of the 
Oovemmsnt. 

In the autumn of x8do Lord Canning atarted od 
another tour in Upper India, leoeived the Bengal 
E£j£s at Patni and Benares, and, crossing into 
Central India, held a Darbir at Jabalpur for the 
benefit of Holkar, Slndhia, and other MaiAtbA 
magnates. 

RetuTiung by Lucknow, where be performed a 
pleasant task in receiving in Darbfir the B^lie> 
Volunteer Guard, some of the most distinguished 
horoee of that gallant defence, the Viceroy in February 
returned to Calcutta, where a host of important 
questions were awaiting bis arrival—military re¬ 
organisation, consequent on the recent changes in 
the Indian army—alterations in the struoture of the 
Legielative Councils, and the creation of High Courts 
in which tho old Supreme Court of Warren Hastings’ 
day, and the Sadr Court, in which Civilian Judges 
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deiJt with ofttive 04 ses, vere to 1>e &mai^m&ted in 
4 aiDgU trilmsal. Each of these importsDt cbsogea 
iDToWsd prolonged considersUon, warm eontrovsray 
and difficnlt »djQ«tmont of conflicting intereeU »ad 
opinions alike in En^^d and India. 


CHAPTER IX 
RfiCO^fSTRCOTlOH 

SaoK ft trial as tha Mutiny atrftined eyery part of 
tha StftW nacbinay and detected its waak pointa 
It had brought to light soma weak points in tba 
GoTepnor-Oanoral's Council, executive and legiala- 
tira. In x 85 i an Act was passed to daal with these 
defects. 

AWantion has often bean drawn to the cautious 
and tanlaUve prooass by which tbs aia43hinsi7 of 
Indian Govarnmant has been gradually brought into 
iU preeent fom, The history of the Indian Councils 
is no exception to the rule, legislation on the 
subject has bean a series of experiments, at first not 
at all euacessful. The original object both of the 
Council and the Supreme Court had been to provide 
a check upon the Goveraor^General'a power, always 
tending to become dangerously absolute. An offleial, 
who found himself the immediate embodiment of 
despotic power to many miliiona of subjects and over 
vast ranges of territory, and separated by a wide 
interval of space and time from all superior authority, 
lapsed, naturally, into the mood which resents and 
defies extraneous control. Advice from home was 
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frequently dUreg&rded; orders from home were fre> 
quently disobeyed. It wee neeeeeery to surround the 
OovernoT'Oenersl with oosdjutors, who would pat &n 
effeotu&l curb on person&l idioeynorssy, oepeciAlly on 
the idioeyncrasy of disobed ienee. The Act of 2 7 73 was 
an attempt to found a system which should render 
independence on the put of the Go7emo>Gener0d 
impossible. The Government was to be carried on by 
the Oovernor-Oeneral and a Council. The Governor* 
Oeneial bad a cutlng-vote* but in other respects had 
DO saperior poweia to the members of his Cou&cih 
A oombination of threo members—such as that which 
Sir Philip Franoia and his two alHes effected against 
Warren Haatinge—rendered the Qovemor>General 
powerless. Experience soon showed the futility of 
the hope that the policy of an Empire could be 
directed by the fluctuating nujority of a Foard. 
Warron Eastings made no secret of his disgust at 
the unworkable system which he was called to 
admioieter^ and of the diiBcuUlos which, owing to It, 
beset him in bis attempt to guide the ship of State 
through the tempests of that troubled epoch. 

In 1784 Mr. Pitt's Act was designed to mitigate the 
evil by reducing tbe number of Councillors to three, 
with the result that, if the Govemor'Qeneral bad but 
a single supporter in his Council, he would command 
a majority. Lord Cornwallis was sagacious enough 
to perceive that, even thus enhanced, the Oovemor* 
OeneraTs supremacy was precarious and to insist, as 
a condition of his acceptance of tbe post, that the 
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Go7«mor-General sliould have power to oyerrule the 
Council SuLeequent experience showed the necessity 
of siUI further change in the same diiection. On the re¬ 
newal of the Company's charter in 179^, the supreme 
authority of the GoTemor-General over the whole of 
India was recognised, and his power to overrule bis 
Council in szacutive matters unreservedly asserted. 
In legislative matters he still remained dependent on 
a majority which tho support of a single member of 
his Council would secui^e. 

The Act of 1833 empbasiisd the diitino^on between 
the exeouUve and legislative functions of the Govern¬ 
ment, by providing that an additional oomber should 
bs added to the ExcouUvo Council when engaged in 
legislation. Larger powers were at the same time 
concentrated in the Oovomor-Oeneral. The legis¬ 
lative functions of the Madras and Bombay Councils 
were abolished; and even their ezecutivo independence 
was curtadled by the abolition of all powers of inde* 
pendont expenditure. 

On tbe reoewal of the Company's Charter in 1853, 
the Qovemor-Oeneral, who, under the Act of 1833, 
had been ez-officio Governor of Bengal, was rolloved 
of this duty. It was physically impossible that be 
should discharge it, and it bad, in fact, been very 
inadequately discharged. Some faint approach to 
a representative system in the Goveinoi-General's 
Council was effeotad by the introduction of members 
nominated as spedal representatives of the several 
Presidencies. The Council—thus enlarged in numbers 
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ftnd fortified orders sugg^tiTe of Fwlia* 

mentwy procedure, the presence of & ooneiderable 
number of members earerciBing no other duties but 
those of legislation, &nd the practice of holding de¬ 
bates in public—doreloped an Inoonvemeat tendency 
to independence. A recognised ' Opposition' assumes 
that its members are prepared to be responsible for the 
result of their policy and to enforce it if they get the 
obance. Sut in India the opponents of the Oevera- 
ment cannot aasume its responsibility or even abars it. 
The Government Is bound to defend the country, to 
maintain order, and to provide against national in- 
Bolvoney. No one can relieve it of this obligation. 
The Governor-Oeneral, and the Secretary of State 
behind him, must, in the last resort, detonnlno bow 
these objects can be best scoured. The legislative 
members of the Governor-General's Council, moreover, 
could only in a very limited sense bo regarded as repre- 
sentadve. They were nominees of the Government, 
cboaen on the ground of supposed familiarity with 
certain local areas and administrative topics. These 
obvious eonBideratione bad somerimes been fojgotten. 
Precautions were now taken against such forgetfulness. 
The legislative power of the Council was diminished 
by distributing it separate legislatures. With 

this obj ect the powers, of which the Madras and Bombay 
Qovernmenis had been stripped in 1833, were restored 
to them, and a safety-valve for the local energy of 
Bengal, the North-Western PiovinceB, and Oudh was 
provided by authorising the Government of India 
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to oreAto local legislatures for them, whenever the 
occasion demanded. 

The Oovenioi>GeneraI’8 Council, as constituted hy 
Act of x86i, and as, in all material particulars, it has 
since remained, consists of five ordinarj members, three 
of whom must have official expciiocce of India. Of 
the othors, one must be a barristor or a Scotch advocate, 
and is in charge of legislation; another has charge 
of finance. The Ccminander-in-Chief may be, and 
always is, an extraordinary member of Gounml. By 
an Act passed in 1874, the Crown was empowered to 
increase the number of ordinary members by creating 
a sixth member, for Publio Works, a power which 
the growing Importance of tbU Department renders 
highly expedient For the purpose of legiila^on the 
Executive Oounoil of the Oovernor-Oeacral is enlarged 
by edditonal members, not less than six nor more 
than twelve in number. Half of them must be 
non-official. Among them are invariably some dis¬ 
tinguished naUvea and some of tbo leading merohants 
of Calcutta. 

The airangemests, instituted by Lord Canning, 
have borne the test of thirty years’ trial with con¬ 
siderable success. The inconveniences, occasioned 
by the tendency of the Council to become a little 
Parliament, have been checked. On the other hand, 
within the liinite prescribed by the condirions of 
the oase, much work of the utmost importance 
has been done; many useful discussums have been 
held; conflicting views have been boldly advanced 
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and pej-tinacionaly oombatUd; intricaU qucationa 
have been thiaahed out; prolonged controvereies 
have been bronght to a aatUfactoxy doea The 
ml© which compels members to sit while addressing 
the Counea gives its mootings the informal air of 
a oommitt^ room, and discourages the tendency to 
rhetorical display. Many native gentlomon of high 
position and character have taken an active part in 
the deliberations of the Council, and have materiahy 
assisted the aovemmont by tboir exposition of thir 
native view of the ease. Leading morobants havu 
contributed their oommerciaJ expeweace towards^ the 
elucidation of business and finance. The Caloutta 
Bar has scat ite leadeia to fortify the Council iji 
discussions whore their professional knowledge wa)‘ 
of especial importance. Much valusUo legislation 
1 ms been eebisred. All the mtiu departments of 
law, civil and orlminal, have boea embodied in Codes, 
which now cover the whole ai'ea of life except that in 
which I'oligious or customary rules prevail. These 
Codes, so far as lucidity, limpUcity and pi*ocielon an* 
ooncemerl, nood not fear comparison with any of the* 
syetems of the Western World. 

Anothai' change of gi’cat importance to the despatch 
of business in the Oovemor-OcncralB Council wmi 
initiated by Xiord Canning by means of a power con- 
feiTed on him by the Indian Council’s Act Commeiit 
has often been made on the accumulated arrcaiv 
which cliaiactorised this period of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. There may have been qualities in the Viceroy's 
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Umperameiit wbict cMiduood to such aocumulatdons. 
But IB no caao would it bavo been pracbioable, aa the 
offioial macbiBe w« then worked, for public busineM 
io bo despatched with ado^juato piomptoeaa. Sir 
John SU'achey, the gi-oatest living authority on topics 
of Indian admioiatralion, haa given an iateroeting 
account of the causes which rendered such delays 
inovitabU and neoMsitated a change of procure. 
Frem the tirsl institution of Indian Countils the 
idea had always been that public busineas was trans¬ 
acted by the Goveraox'-Oaneral and ha whole Council, 
and that, consequently, every detail, however insigni- 
floant, was to come before every member. Disputed 
queations ware dedded in accordance with the votes of 
the ratjoTity, the Govemor-Oenoral having a caating- 
vete. Thia mode of conducting public business was 
commended by no loss competent an observer than 
Mr. X S. Mill as ‘ona of the moat successful mslancoN 
of the adaptation of means to an end which political 
history, net hitherto prolific in works of skill and 
eonirivance, has yet to show;’ and its probable 
destniotion was deplored as one of the disastrous 
consequences of a change by which Indian inati- 
tutioas had been ‘placed at the morey of public 
ignorance and the presumptuous vanity of public 
men.' The system haa perished, Sir John Strachey 
explsins, not from the causes anticipated by Mr. Mill, 
but for the excoUent reason that it was unworkable. 
‘ A. more cumbrous and, I might say, a more impostiblc 
8 >-sUm of administration for a great Empire could 
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hardly hava haaa inyented.’ Events often necae^iated 
the presence of the Goyemor-General m other p&rte of 
India. The senior member then became President, 
and carried on the Ooveniment, the rule bebg that 
all matters of importanoe should he referred to the 
Ooyernor-General. Thus, to nse Sir H. Maine’s 
language, *the absence of the Goyemor-Qeneral from 
the Council dislocated the whole machineiy of the 
Goyeroment.’ Every important question had to jour¬ 
ney backwards and forwards between the Ooremor- 
Oenorai and his Council before its settlement eould be 
achieyed. Thus it reeulted * a great deal of work waa 
done twice oyer, and a great deal wsa never done at all/ 
Such a system worked well enough in early days, 
when the businees of the Ooveinoi'-Oeneral's Council 
was comparatively small and unimportant^ but the 
developments of Lord Dalhousie’s reign and the in- 
oreaaed magnitude, intricacy and importance of the 
current businesa of the Counml rendered ita eon- 
tinuance impoasible. The legislation of i 8 ( 5 j provided 
an easy remedy. The Indian Councire Act enabled 
the GoveiTior-General to make rules for the more 
convenient transaction of business m bis Council and 
gave validity to all acts done in accordance with 
such rules. Ezordeing this power, Lord Canning 
distributed the work among tho various members, 
and placed each in charge of a separate departroent 
in the administration. The Council was thus virtually 
* converted into a Cabinet, of which the Governor- 
General was the head.’ The Foreign Office, ie. the 

s 
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br&Qob of bhd adjnlautnbUoQ vbiob legul&tea the 
relation of the Ooyemmeat Tvlth Na^ye States and 
other oountries, ie geseT&Uy retained is the Oovomor- 
General’s own handsbnt the Home DepaHment, the 
Dep&rtmente of Beyenue and Agriculture, Finance 
and ComDorce, MiUtaiy, Public Works, and Legis* 
Ution are now each tho especial domain of the 
individual member in charge, and he is primarily, 
and to a large extent solely, responsible for the 
despatch of bu^ss which arUea therein. In each 
ease the Secretary places it, ready for disposal, before 
the member in oharga If it is unimportant, the 
member passes deal orders; in more serious matters 
he submits his orders to the Viceroy for approyal. 
If the Ooyeinor-Qenoral concurs with the member 
in charge, and thinks further discussion unnecessary, 
his orders are dual If he diaagrees with the 
member in charge, or on other grounds thinks that 
the case should come before the Oounoil, he passes 
orders to that effbet. The Council lecoaiDB techoioally 
responsible for all acts of every memberhut the real 
burden of all, exoept that of his own dopartment, is 
removed; the intolerable delay of joint consultation is 
avoided in all but oases of importance, and the power 
of the Council for controlling the huge machine of 
administration is enoimously increased. As matters 
now stand, it is not too much to say that, but for this 
arrangement, the Executive Council, whatever might 
be the powers of despatch of individual memboiv, 
could not keep abreast of its business for a week. 
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A 8tm more important work of reooDst^uction was 
effected in tie amy. The experience of the Mutiny 
had left no doubt ae to the neoeesity of fundemeaUl 
change. The European force of 45,000 men, ae Lord 
Dalhoueie had left it, had been proTod to be diaaetroualy 
insufficient- The numbcw of the aaUvs army were in 
ft still more striking degree exoesaire. It was now 
reeolTed that the proportion of native to Enropean 
troops should, for the future, not exoeed two to one, 
and that the field and other Artillery should be 
exduiively manned by Europeans- The nomerical 
effect of the arrangemenU thue carried through was 
to gaiTiecn India with an European force of about 
;e,ooc European and 135^ native troopa. The 
number of the Europeans was reduced in Uter years 
to fi 2,000; but in 1685 political considerations, arising 
out of the proximity of RuBsia to our north-west 
fronUer, led to an increase of the European force by 
11,000, of the native force by 19,000 men; and in 
1867 the Indian army oonsisted of 230,000 men of all 
arms, of whom 73,000 were British. 

The question of numbers was comparatively simple. 
Grave differences of opinion arose as to the future 
organisation of the force, There was an old-standing 
controversy, dating from the days of Pitt, as to the 
policy of maintainwg a local European force. That 
force had grown speedily in the early times of the 
Company, and within a few years of Plassey had 
numbered more than j 1,000 men. Pitt had appweiatod 
the inconvenience and danger of an army independent 
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of the Hone Oo'^enmient. He hed insisted in 1784 
on a reduction of the Company’a troops; and, a few 
years later, when oircuipstancee rendered it neceeaary 
to increase the English garrison, he had resisted the 
Company’s demand that the addition should be made 
to the local force In its employ, basing his reaistance 
on the ground that consolidation of the two armies 
was ejspediont, and ‘sooner or later, must he attempted.’ 
The maximum of the local force was then fixed at 
12,000 men. The neoossides of the Cnmesn War had 
led to this maximum being raised to ao,eoo; and 
when tho Mutiny broke out, about a third of the 
European army in India consisted of looal troops. 

The question now arose as to the proportion of the 
increased European foreo to he assigned to the looal 
army. Strong profeasional jealousies at once blaaod 
out. The Company's servants, civil and military, 
watched with alarm an impending curtailment of 
their traditional privileges. Tho Indian Qovemmont, 
still smarting from tho ofiocU of a system which 
subordinated the defence of India to tbs necessities of 
English politics, backed up its officUls in demanding a 
substantial incieaso of the local army. Lord Canning 
urged that at least a moiety of the European army 
should consist of local troops. Tho Military Com> 
mitteo of tho Indian Coundl made a still bolder 
claim, namely, that of the whole European fbroe, all 
the Artillery, tbree-fourths of the Cavalry, and two* 
thirds of the Infantry should belong to the local 
army. These proposals were little likely to find ae- 
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oeptonce with the autboritiee in England. The Queen 
and Prince Coneort had prerioualy ©xpreeBed a strong 
opinion on the deairabUity of amalgamation At that 
time Lord Darby had been opposed to the change, and 
Lord Falmeraton had aeqaiesced in Lord Derby's view. 
The inaubordinate behaviour of a portion of the Euro¬ 
pean force at the close of the Mutiny helped to 
strengthen the ease for amalgamation. •! think that 
it if nece ssa r y,* Sir W. Maaafleld (Lord Sandhurst) 
had mitUa in 1859, ‘not only for our future safety 
in India, but aa an example to Her Majesty's army, 
which cannot but be affected by the dangerous 
example before it, that the local European army should 
cease to exist.* He eupported his view by a grave 
picture of the lengths to which the European Mutiny 
bad gone. In May, i860, the Cabinet detenniusd on 
amalgamation, and in August the Houae of Commons 
gave legislative sanction to the ohango by enacting 
that Europeans should not for the future be recruited 
for local purposee in India. The creation of Staff 
Corps for each of the Preeidencies for the supply of 
officers for native regimente, and for staff employment, 
aa well as for numerous civil dutiea-^Judiclal and 
executive—supplemented the organic ohangee involved 
in the amalgamation of the two armies, and provided 
effectually ag^et the grave inconvenienoee which 
had been experienced under the previous rdgime. 


CHAPTER X 


Fisahcs 

Tns Hutiay ixiaiks tho In&uguraticn of a now era 
in Indian fioanoo. When order was sufiloientl^ 
restored to allow tho question of public revenue 
and expenditure to bo considered, the position was 
recognised as extremely grave. Each of the Mutiny 
years had ended in an anonnous deBeit. So fai* all 
parties agreed. As to the means of rehabilitation 
thero was less unanimity. The first efforts of the 
Qovemment to retrieve the position of its ezobequer 
provoksd such strong conflicts of opinion that, on bU 
return to Calcutta in 2^59, Lord Canning eODsidered 
it desirable to obtain the sssistance of an Eoglisb 
financier whose sspericncs and prestige would inspire 
oodfidence and overrule opposition. The appointment 
of Mr. James Wilson fulfilled these conditions. His 
experience as Secretary to ths Board of Control, as 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, and, at the time 
of bis Indian appointment, as Tiee-Pivsldent of the 
Board of Trade, invested bU opinion with all the desired 
authority. He arrived at Calontta in November, 
1859* made a tour of inspection thjougb Upper 
and in bis Budget speech, February i 8 do, be re* 
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viewed the aifcuation. The picture wm iuffideotly 
gloomy. The three ye&re of the Mutiny had involved 
ao aggregate deficit of more than thirty miJlioruB 
eterling, to which it waa estimated that the current 
year would add another sis and a half milUosa The 
national debt had grown from fifty-nine and a half to 
nearly ninety-eight milliona, and the burden on the 
taxpayer was thus enhanced by an addition of two 
miUiona to the annual charge for intereat. Theee 
figures were the mote alarming because a longer 
retrospect showed that the noiToal oondition of the 
Indian Exchequer was one of oo&etantly rconrring 
deficit. Of the fifty*niae years of the century, forty- 
four had ended in indebtedness. Every period of 
war, from Lord ‘Wellesley's splendid campugos down 
to Lord Dalhousie^s latest oonquosU, b ed involved 
formidable accretions to the debt. It was only, 
in faot, in tbo Intervals of trenqullUtyi too rarely 
accorded to a military Empire, that the Government 
oould pay its way. Its expenditure had now for 
four years exceeded its income by an average of nine 
millions per annum. Tbs main remedial expedient— 
hastily adopted in 1859—a great enhancement of 
custom duties—though It bad added largely to the 
revenue, was beginning to work its own defeat in 
decreasing imports, and convinced the Finance Miniatei 
that a fundamental readjustment of the tariff was 
essential. 

Mr. Wilson proposed to meet the emergency by the 
impo»tion of three taxes:—a license tax of one, four, 
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ftod ton mpees on variouB tf&dea &nd professiona ; &n 
ificome^taks on all incomes eboTe ^2o per annum; 
and a tax on aative-gTOVU tobacco, oorresponding, as 
nearly’ aa might be, with tbs existing customs duty on 
the imported artiela A portion only of this programme 
VM ever carried into execntion; but Mr. Wil8on*8 
Budget is, none the leas, memorable in the chronicles of 
Indian admInistraUcn aa having enunciated principles 
which have since been accepted canons of financial 
policy. The abolition of export duties on Indian 
products, such aa tea, hemp and jute, gave an enormous 
impulse to local industries; while the reduction of 
import dutioo, even in a moment of emergency, was 
an emphatic reoogniUon of the essential unsoundneas 
of a prohibitive tariff and of the evils thereby en^ 
tailed upon a country's commerce. A great manu* 
facturing eystam has, since the Mutiny, grown up in 
India in the bracing atmosphere of free trade; while 
twenty millions’ worth of Menchester cloths and yams 
find their way annually to the homes of the Indian 
population. 

Another point of iinportanos,a8 to which Mr. Wilson’s 
Budget sounded no uncertain note, was the claim, 
put forward in inffuential official quarters, for the 
exsrapdon of Madras and Bombay Presidencies fVom 
the additional taxation necessitated by the Mutiny, 
on the ground that their armies had not shared in 
the insurrection. Mr. Wilson treated this narrow and 
unstatesmanlike pretension with the contempt which 
it deserved. The Xndimi Empire must, he pointed 
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out, be looked &t ae & whole. Saoh espeosee aa that 
of suppreesiDg the were imperial, 

and the attempt to looaliee them could onij be ju8> 
tided on the ground of a narrow and baneful pro> 
vincialiein. *We are one great dependency under 
one Sovereign, and we hare one clear duty before 
ua^to unite with all our efforta and all our meana 
in maintuiung her Empire proeperoue and inviolate/ 

Another point which Mr. Wileon'e Budget raised 
and decided wae the liability of the Bengal landholdere, 
under the Permanent Settlemont, to the goneral taxa> 
tion of the country. The conaeeaion to them by the 
State of the right to hold their Unde at aettled rates 
has sometimee been put forward na juetli^g a 
claim to exemption to other burdeoa common to the 
entire conununity. The Finance Uiniater now die* 
tinctly declared this contention to be uneuatamable. 
He ehowed, from Lord Comwallia’ Minutee, that no 
Buch exemption was contemplated by the framera of 
the Permanent Settlement; and he pointed out bow 
unsound and dangerous a policy it would be to relieve 
the richest and most privileged cUes in India from ite 
lawful share in the national expenditure, and how 
easential it was, in the general interest of the country, 
bo adhere strictly to the rule laid down by Lord 
Cornwallis himself, that ‘all who enjoy the protection 
of the State must pay for it in accordance with their 
means.’ 

In matters of structural reform Mr. Wilson prin* 
cipally insisted on the creation of effitient machlnory 
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fov eontrolliBg, &nd so diminishing, milita:^ (mtl&y. 
No meanfi for any such control at present existed. 
The uncertainty which beset the present, future, and 
even past expenditure in this department was proof 
enough of the necessity of a change of system. 
Ocoasional efforts at retrenobment^sueh as the ap* 
pointment of Finaneial Coramusioxis—might palliate, 
but could not ouie, the chronic evil of inefficient 
HupervisioD. Lord Ellenhorough, in 1842, had touched 
the weak spot of Indian finance when he complained 
that there was * no one officer charged with the duty of 
viewing the expenditure of the country as a whole, and 
of eoDsidorisg every item of charge, not by itself only, 
butwitb refeiaooe to the total cherge upon the revenue.' 
But the reforms instituted in ocmpliance with Lord 
EUenboi'Ough’s suggestion had been inadequate. There 
was no sufficient concentraUon of authority and duty 
in the same bands. Tho desideratum was to regulate 
every branch of the public expenditure, civil and 
nilitaiy, by a system of exact estimates, formally 
suhmittsd for sanction to an authority competent to 
revise them with reference to the nscessity of the 
ease and the l esources of the exchequer. 

Among the more cheerful incidents of Iffr. Wilson’s 
Budget was his hearty tribute to the strict and accurate 
justice which had charaotarised X^rd Canning's War 
administration. ‘The future historian of India/ he 
sud, * when reeording the occurrences of the last 
three years, if he be a man of fine discrimination, 
will dwell with pride upon the fact that at that 
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moment India was govamed by a nobleman who 
never, in the midet of the greatest peril, allowed 
hie judgment to be swayed by passion, or his fine 
sense of honour and justice to be tarnished by even 
a passing feeling of revenge. For perhaps the first 
time in any Asiatic war, Lord Canning adopted, 
throughout the whole of this campaign, the most 
scrupulous principle of integrity. Whatever service 
was performed, whatever provisions were supplied, 
were strictly paid for, and when, under the vigorous 
administration of the Punjab, oontributions were 
exacted, the obligations have all been acknowledged 
and faithfully repaid. However much such a mode 
of conducting a campaign may add to its present 
expense, tho statesman who pursues it is far more 
than repaid in the permanent stability which be thus 
gives to an Empire. I cannot but helieve that we 
are already reaping the benefits of it in tho great 
repose which has spread itself over India, and which, 
I am convinced, will enable us to deal the more 
effectually with our present financial difficulties.’ 

When, in the spring of the following year, another 
Finance Minister, Mr. X#aiDg, introduced hie Budget, 
his account of the situation was scarcely less gloomy 
than that given by his prodcccesor. The defirit of 
i8do had been more than six millions, five of which 
bad been met only by the dangerous expedient of 
reducing the cash-balance. The profit to the State 
the newly-proposed taxes had, there was reason 
to fear, been over-estimated. The difficulty of facing 
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As excess expenditure of £t 6 &nd a half miUions waa 
enhanced hy the oonaideration that twenty milHona 
were urgently needed for the conabuc^on of a rail* 
way aystera, which all paxtiea agreed to be a first 
eaaen^ to the future prosperity of the country. The 
expedient of miUtary economies might have seemed 
to be ezhaoated, for the reduction had been enormous. 
The ooflt of the army in India and England, which in 
the year before the Mutiny, had been about thirteen 
and 4 half millions, had risen in 1S58 to nearly twenty* 
five millions. In 2^39 this enormous total had been 
reduced by four and a quarter, and in i8do by two 
and a half loilliona. 

Hr. laing then approached the year xSdi with 
a dangerously reduced caah'beJance, with expenditure 
five and a half millions in excess of income, and with 
new taxes produoing only one and a half millions, 
while twenty millions were urgently neoded for railway 
oonatruotion. 

The great reduetion was to be in army expenditure. 
Much hsd already been done; but, despite the 
stx'ingent measures of the two preceding years, room 
might still, the Finance Minister considered, be found 
for retrenchments which the position showed 

to be indispensable. It was essential to curtail ex* 
ponditure by another three and a half millions. The 
ultimate effect on the numerical strength of the army 
was as follows. Just before the outbreak of the 
Mutiny in May, 1857, the army consisted of 45,000 
Europeans and 2do,ooo nativee, in all 311,000 men. 
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Subeequently to tho Mutiny the number of lafantiy 
regimeDte in Bengal was reduced fix>m a hvindred and 
forty-ox, &a it bad been in 1857, to eevanty-two; tho 
Bombay and Madrae armies underwent aixniUr ro- 
duotiona. Altogether sevonty-seven native regitnesU 
had been reduced aince 1859. At tho seme time the 
number of men in each regiment wea reduced to 
an uniform standard of doo privatea. 50,000 military 
police were diabandod. The efiToot of tboeo changes 
was to reduce the number of the native army from 
384,000 to about 140,000 men, a reduction, inoluaivs 
of the 50,000 police, not far abort of 200,000 men. 
The numerical reductions of x8di, with correaponding 
retrenchments in eommiasariat, ordnance, and other 
eatablisbmenta, raaulted in a aavlng of about three 
milliose and a quartor. Another half-million waa 
retrenohed from civil expenditure. The year’s 
revenue, by ineraaae in salt dutica and natural 
development, was estimated to show an increase of 
two milliona. 

Another half-million was provided by an arrange¬ 
ment, which baa subsequently developed into the 
moat important characteristic of the modem financial 
aystsm, ita decentralisation. It took its rise in 
Mr. laisg’a proposal to confide to the local govem- 
menta certain items of taxation—in the present 
instance tobacco—leaving them to make the beet use 
they could of its proceeds for local purposes, instead 
of the assignment which they would, had the financial 
position allowed, have received from the Imperial 
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Budget. The adyantoge of enirustiog the loc&l 
goTersToeota wHb large departments alike of revenue 
and aspenditure, and so giving them an intereet ia 
tbeir ecoQomlcal admlniatration, bas been bo tri* 
ompbantly eatabliehed by subsequent experience that 
the originators of the eystem have not, perhaps, 
received all the honour they deserve for tbeir courage 
in venturing upon so bold a departure from tbe 
existing system. Tbe area both of revenue and 
expenditure, which is now subject to proving 
oontrol, has increased iVom a few hundred thousands 
of pounds to many millioas, and it tends continually 
to'increase with the growth of confidence in the system 
which its successful working has engendered. 

The reault of these heroic remedies wu that Mr. 
Xaing found himself in the eiyoyment of a surplus, 
which he proposed to employ partly in mors liberal 
grants to public works and to education, partly in 
still further lowering tbe duties levied on Manchester 
goods, and partly in the I'oleaae of the lower olaes of 
oontributOTS to the moome-taz—those whose incomes 
ranged between ^ao and ^50 per annum from liability 
to that impost. This exemption affected some ^oo,occ 
or doo,ooo contributors, and tbe Finance Minister was 
able to point with eatisfaction to tbe oireumatance that, 
while Lord Canning bad closed his administration 
with the exemption of five millions of taz*payen 
Aom liability to license tax, his successor was inaugu> 
rating his with a corresponding concession to tbe 
laigest and neediest classes upon whose Incomes it 
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eewned necMMirj, in a moment of emljarraesineiit, 
for the State to lay ite hand. 

The moat interosting portion of Mr. Laing's state¬ 
ment, howeret, waa that in which bo dealt with the 
general character of the Indian revenue. Hia views, 
he admitted, had been greatly modified by a longer 
acquaintance with the subject:—' It is only by degwes. 
and as the 1‘eiult of close enquiry, that the conviction 
baa forced itself on my mind that tho revenue of India 
is really buoyant and elastic in an extraordinary dc 
gree/ In support of this view he pointed out that 
the national rsveausi bad increased by eleven millions 
in five years, and that, though half of this increase 
was due to fresh taxation, acquisition of new territory 
and other exceptional causes, it was not possible to 
put the normal growth of Indian revenuo for the pi^e- 
vious tea yeaw at less than 4^700,000 por annum— 
an increment which it was reasonable to suppose 
would have been greater but for the largo amount of 
additional taxation meanwhile imposed. *I know of 
no other country; the Finance Minister observed, 'of 
which it can be said that her revenue is increasing by 
^750,000 poi annum, while her expenditure baa been 
reduced in one year by four millions; and that she is 
maintwning an equilibrium, while expending out of 
revenue four millions a year on public works and 
another million for interest on undnishod railways’ 
The financial strength which Mr. Laiag was the 
first to announce, perhaps to dieeover, is now a matter 
of notoriety to everyone with the slightest familiarity 
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vnth Indian adminiatrativa topica. The cheerful 
Tiew of tbs prospects of Indian finance, thus expressed 
bf one of the earliest of Indian Finance MiniaOers, is 
deserving of attention, because the embarraMments 
of its Excbei^uer, the unsoundnees of its financial 
policy, and its probable or impending insolvency 
have been favourite topics •with ignorant critics of the 
Government of India. The truth is that in no depart* 
meat can Indian administrators shov a bolder front 
to their assailants. The larger portion of the National 
Debt is nov understood to bo lepressntod by great 
engineering projects, wbich have already enormously 
enriched the countryi and whicb, when fully deve* 
loped, will be the grandest national poBsesaion in the 
world. Despite the disturbances arising from the fall 
ia Exchange, the automatic growth of Iz^ian revenue 
—the cutcoms of growing wealth and property— 
cannot be put at Icee than a million sterling per 
annum; and, on the whole, the general position of 
Indian finance is infinitely stronger than it was when 
Mr. Laing reviewed it. 


CHAPTER XI 
Last I)a» 

IW)U waa now at pawo. The 7oar rfifii, ao rioh 
in trouble® in tho Weatom Hemiepbere, was a tranquil 
one in tbo East. The Mutiia7 was in Its laat spasme. 
Rio Sdbib, tba nephow of 6b« NinA, was making dea* 
porate effort® to keep alive the ombore of Rebellion, but 
it was practically extinct. The 7ear, however, brought 
it® own aoxietiee. The monsoon r^s in Bengal were 
of uopi-ooedontad violence. The Gangee, Narbadd, 
and Ooddvati, and tbeir might7 affluents, swelled into 
raging eoae.buwt thdr banks, and carried devaetation 
far and wide. Great tracts wore flooded; orope 
were ruined; roads and bridges carried awa7j the 
homos—the livelihood of million® of oultiratore dis¬ 
appeared. To this calamity succeeded an outbreak of 
cholera, which raged with especial violence in the 
Upper ^vinccjB of Bengal and in the Punjab. 
Calamities of this order throw a great additional 
load of labour and anxiety on tbe head of the Govern¬ 
ment- Lord Canning remained, hard at work, till the 
close of October, when he started on another tour to 
the North. The moat interesting incident of the tour 
was a Dai'bdr held at Lucknow with the benevolent 
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ol^eot of deviwng a chock oo tho onmo of iufaDticide, 
a crime, at the time, rife among the R^pufa of Oudb. 
More than 200 of the Oudh nohility attended it, and 
Lord Oaoning addressed them in the impressiTe 
language of whioh he ■wae so perfect a master. The 
Tilukdirs readily agreed to the remedial measures 
which he proposed, and Lord Canning completed this, 
his last Indian tonr, with tbo chesrlng hope that an 
effectual blow had been struck at an inhuman custom. 

On the J oth November the Viceroy reached Calcutta, 
where a domestic catastrophe awaited him. Lady 
Canning bad been visiting Ddrjiling, tbe lovely Hill 
capcUl of Bengal, during her husband's burned journey 
to the North. She was to meet him on his retuni. 
Her joumoy southwards lay through a malarious tract 
of country, rendered more than usually unhealthy by 
the excessive rwnfaU of the year. Lady Canning wae 
attacked by fever. On her anival in Calcutta, abe 
was found to be seriously ill. The disease rapidly 
aseumed an alarming aspect, and in a few days it was 
apparent that her vital oaergies were fatally impaired. 
She rapidly sank and expired in the early morning of 
November i^llh. The death of this accomplished and 
gracious lady affected all claesea profoundly. The 
bitterness of its sorrow to the Vioeioy was enhanced 
by its occurrence at a moment when tbe task of an 
Indian Viceroyalty was so nearly aocompltshed, and 
when hueband and wife alike were counting the hours 
till tbe day which would eet them once more free to 
enjoy the pleasures of home life in England. 
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The cftUmity broke througli bis ecouatomed stoieum. 
* 'Wbea, in obedience to his orders/ wntes bia Pri^ete 
Secretflkr^, * I went into the deAth-ch&mber, tbe proud, 
reserved inas could not restrain bis teara, and wrung 
band with a grip that ebowed bow great bis 
emotion wee/ Lady Canning’s funeral took place at 
Barraokpur, the Govemor-Osnaral'a country aeat on 
the banks of tbe Hdgli, where the skill of engineers 
and gai'deners baa carved an Eaatem landscape into 
agreeable resemblecoo to an English park. Here at 
a lovely bend of tbe river—Lady Canning’s favourite 
haunt—her body rests« 'Honours and pruses/ so 
run^ the epitaph, which her husband's hand inscribed, 
' writton on a tomb are, at best, a vmn glory: * vain, 
too, tbe regrets of saddened hearts, which mourned far 
and wide in India the loss of tbe beautiful and gi^ 
woman, who bad with snob fortitude and devotion 
shared the anxieties and lightened tbe labours of Lord 
Canning’s troubled reign. Her serene oourage in 
hours of danger and anxiety, when tbe hearts of many 
aronnd her wei’e failing them for fear-^her roadinsee 
to help in all beneficent projects—her sympathy with 
all human Bttfiermg*^her nobility of ebaraotsr, shining 
bright above catastrophe and vicissitude, made her 
death a public loss—a common sorrow—and make her 
memory now one that EoglishxDen treasure among the 
premous relics of their county’s past. 

Lord Cuming’s work was nearly dona His 8uc> 
cessor was to arrive in March. All the great topics 
were dieposed of; bnt he was stUJ busy with arrange- 
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meste to Burma and th» temtory now known ao 
fht Central Pro^uioeS; each of which bad acquired 
sufficient Inportanoe to be placed under an adroinic' 
tration of ite own. Foblle opinion in Calcutta had 
lost ite bittemees; the EngJleh oommunity were leaiiL> 
iug to take a jueter and more rational view of the 
ruler* whom» in the hour of excitemeot> they had eo 
fiercely critioiied. The Preee honeetly admitted the 
tianeeendest lerviooa which the departing Viceroy 
had rendered to hie country. Farewell addreuea 
breathed a tone of eincere regret. Furopeans and 
natives vied with each other in testifying affection and 
respect. ‘ Safe may you return to your native land' 
—such was the burden of one of these addresses*^ 
*tbe good wishes of all attend you. In that land of the 
West* if justice and humanity be ever honourod^ you 
cannot but hold a distingulsbed place.’ Little did 
the framers of thsM kindly phrasee anticipate bow 
vain weio their good wishes, or in how few months 
the ^ ^ tardy appreciation would he 

beyond the reach of human praise or blame. 

On March utU Lord Elgin arrived, and a week 
later Lord Canning took hie departure. He was in 
great depression of spirits—‘ pale, wan, toil-worn and 
grief* stricken,’ as an onlooker observed. Like Dal- 
housie he left India a widower; like Mm, too, thongb 
he knew it not, a dying Like Dalhourie he had 
devoted himself with almost fanatical self-devotion to 
a task too grand, too weighty for human infirmity, the 
task of ruling India as the highest ideal of government 
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and etricteat dictates of coos^nce would presoiibe. 
But Dalhousie'c labours, great and 1 > 6 ndfic 6 ut as the^ 
were, had bean performed in the ezbiUratiog atmoa* 
pbare of euoceae and popularity. Lord Canning bad, 
not leas beroioally, confronted unexampled diSoultiea 
and disasters amidst storms of oblcx^uy. played 
bis part nobly. England may well be proud of botb. 

On Lord Canning's return to £ngland> good hopes 
were at first entertained of bis restoration to health. 
Alanning symptoms, bowever, soon dereloped them- 
selves. The physician who bad been bis mediesJ 
atteodact in India was summoned, and recognised 
at once that the ond was near at hand. On Lady 
Clanrioarde devolved the painful duty of informing her 
brother that his days were numbered. Lord Canning 
received the intelJigoice with ebaractcrietio stoicism: 
'WhatI so soon?' he exclaimed, and forthwith pre¬ 
pared himself for death, 

During tbo few weeks which romuned he received 
farewell visits from Lord Granville, Lord HairiSi Lord 
de Tabley, and others of his kinsmen and friends. On 
January 17th he died. It was discovered after death 
that his constitution bad been far more completely 
undermined than there bad seemed reason to suppose 
to be the case, and that toil, anxiety and the tremendous 
strain on nerve and brain had pronounced bis doom 
while be was stUl labouring, with no apparent dimi¬ 
nution of energy, at the completion of hie arduous 
task. 

He was buried in Weatmiusier Abbey, close to the 
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Hpot where lie the remaias of hie father and Lord 
Stratford de Bedoliffe, aad where an impreaeiTo group 
of the three Caxmings now et&nda to remind Engliab* 
men of the public services of a gifted and dietinguisbed 
raoe. Among the moumors who gathered in that laet 
home of so man^ of England's choicest eonB> two 
heroee of the Matin; were to be seen—the ragged and 
80h^er*like Cl;de» supporting his friend Outram, now 
too eafoebled to walk without assistance—worthy 
moumors, indeed, at such a grave. The three men 
had stood side by side in the maU of England's fate: 
together they hadoonfronted that dark boar of anxiety i 
togethor they had planned, laboured, and hoped. They 
bed often differed, u it wes likely that sceh strong 
natures should. Suooess had oome, and all the honours 
of lucoese, snd now to one of them, the end. For his 
oompanions, too, (he end was near at band. 

A generation baa passed. Tho grave baa closed 
over many another of the men who, in that orisls of 
tbw oountry's fate, served England loyally and well. 
In (he same sacred preomct, another of the companions 
of Canning's work—John Lawrence—brave and oon« 
stant heaii—bae been laid to his rest. Stratbnairn, 
the brilliant genius of viotory—Napier, bcnoured and 
beloved, have passed away into the silence'. Already 
the base of distance has settled on the events of the 
Mutiny. The din of battle grows faint—the cannon's 
roar—^e crash of the charge—the shouts of victory 
—the sobs—the groans; faint, too, the clatter of angry 
tongues—the shrill dispute—the eager blame, the storm 



of faction fight which raged so high and BhriU> We 
look at the men, at the evente of that time, through a 
calmer atmosphere and with steadier eyes. We can 
read their meaning and gauge their worth. We think 
of them with re7eroQce> with graiitude> with just and 
patriotic pride. Their namee are familiar worda to 
us, and will be, it ma^ be hoped, to generations of 
Englishmen jet unborn. Their greatnesa is our own 
—a pretioua national poaseesion. Amid mnoh in 
modem Efe that ia Tulgar, ignoble, and commonplace, 
the achiavemenis of our countrymen in the Mutiny 
shine out distinct They were on an heroic scale i 
nor least heroic the serene and resolute mood, the im* 
shaken nerve, the firm justice, the loftiness of soul, 
with which Canning, rising nobly to the duties of 
a foremost post in an eventful epoch, piloted bis 
eountry*e fortunes in that dark hoiu across that 
tempcBt* driven sea. 
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SIR WILLIAM HraTER'S‘DALHOUSIE/ 

' Afi IstoTBAUaf nni osMBdiDglj md«bU volumo. •,.. Blr William 
Kufttw bM prodMod * ralaBbU work about u imporUst ipoob la 
)iUtM7 la ledlA, m< 1 bo bu rlvon ub a ploocBC biigat lato 
tbo cborwtor at a roourkablo Stflialiinaa, Tbo " Ruran of ladla ” 
oa>l», «hkb bo hao lalUaUd, tbsa nakoB a aooeoMful togioBlAf la hla 
baadi »Ub ODO wbo raoko amos^ tbo gmUit of tbo groat oaaoo wbiob 
will bo aoooolatod with Ibo oubfoot.^^A’Ao AnM. 

'To M OM io (bo erodit tv (bo Inprmd eowUtioii of pobUo IntolH* 
ooM [rogardlBg Zfidla] aoro duo tbaa (o 6<r WUUab Huntor. From 
tM boctulu or hit ooroor aa aa ladlaa CirilUa bo baa dovotad a rvo 
biorarrfaoolt; ta tbo taak et osHghtoolasbii oeunVyisoa on tbo Aubjoot 
o^XogJoad'o groaUot dopoadOMf. ... ilr iMptrieg a amall ana; of 
MlM«UboQrofB wltb bta owa opSrll.bjiadaolag (bom to ooofona to bio 
evo motbod) aad ob^lu a bngo aaloaoiatiofi of laota lato aloold and 
lotolligiUo ojotan. Sir w. Huntorliaa brought Ibdla aad ita loaumoT' 
ablo l&torooU wttUn (bo palo nf aobiarablo nowlodgo, a&d baa givon 
doflaito aboM to tbo tnibi which Ita hiatory ootobllaboa aod tbo 
pnblomB wbWK auggoota.... Suob oortrlbutiona to Uuntoroaro ayC to 
Go Ukoo 00 a aa(Mr of courao, boeauoo tboir bigbcataorit is to ocaoaal 
tbo labour, tad oklll, and kaowlodgo iavolrod la their productioa; but 
tboj nifo tbo wb^ lovol of publk iatolltronco, Ad fraaomto aa 
atiaosphoro in vblob thobaloful lufltjoaooacf Mll 7 ,igQeranoo,projadioo, 
and pmsaopboBdidodloaod diopDoar.,.. Ko one wo think, wbofsirlp 
etndlao Sir w. Euntor’s axoct aad iQcId aatratiro of tboao tAnsaotlono, 
can qaoatioa tbo roaclt which bo Books to ootabUob—aaosoly, that Lord 
Dalbousio merely carried ont with modeiatiOB and skill a policy 
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MibMMlY tdopUd b; tb* GoVtffiBvmfc b«for* hJi tmTAl io lb« eomitr; 
—4 »llcr (b» wU«b <4iiMt b* (DspoU^ftadwhi^ wm 

iaiund M tb« 00 * 1 ^ eesM tbM »»v«r^m euafc, Mt for tb«ir owo 
•ojojiMbV bab m tb* LkppLiaM of tb«ir euDj«et».’— 

‘ Adttlrftbl; «4leBlftt«dt4tep4rtmt ooB^M ft&d •gT»«*bI«&ircD ft elftftr 
|«Oftrftl «atliM of tba binor; of our gTMt lodiftu B«plr«. —SoenmtfC 
' A •kn^al ftftdmoftt ftttruMiTa ptotarft.. .. Xh« Aobhorbaa Okftdft g«oi 
UM efpvblio ftnd prirftU dooaarata, ond U« aojoyod iba privU««*of 
Mftf ftidad by tb* dowaad fttAtaftaun** fomlly. E<a lltuo w«k it, 

coBftaqBaBtly. ft Tftluftbta ooatHbndoo to laodon bUtory.*— 

' na boob ftboald eotmuod ft wida <dnU of raftdan, not os^y for ifo 
ftutbor'a aaba uid tbftt of ito aubjftet, b«t pftrtiy ftt IftftM oa ftMout of 
(ha T«y ftttoaetivft VftTin wbtab ll bfta baoa puLllabad ftl iba siodarftW 
nrfoa 0 ^bftlf>44roars. B«( !« ift» of coum. by iu iatobiftlQ siarito ftldsa 
tbi( ft work of tbU aftfor* ihould ba ^ftoyad. And tboM mariM •n 
•YftrtwbftTft eooinlououa ... A writor «ho«» tberou^b BUfttvy of *11 
lD(i<ia aubjftsU bftft Uoa ftoqalrod by yoftta of prftoKcal oi^aaot ftou 

pftiiaat raMftrab/^rAa 

* Kovar bftTowft bftOHM aaeh ittproMod by tba ^ofttliUnryftblUllaft 
of Sir WlJlIfttt HoRtor u wft bft vo bftoa by tbo p«ri»ftl of' "Jha Mftr^aaaa 
of r>»lb«oa 1 a.^’.,. Tbft knoitl^Jw dUpIft/ftd by tbo writor ©f tba mcUrm 
of Lord Dftlbouala'a ftoHeo. of tba inb« worblB^ of )ili loiad, fo »o mb* 
pfoto, tbftt Lord Lftlbouifo blmialf, waoo ho bria|f,oonld not ototo tbsm 
noro ^rly. lo tbo aoxt plnoo tbo ftraoBoat tbronehont tba book la oo 
luoU. bftftod 00 obtiraly apoa foou, rMtlnf opoB ofTloiiJ tlMenoato ood 
tCm aridaftoB Mt to bo Matrovortod. tbftt tbo oppoivonto of 
Dftlboodo'i policy will ba ooraly pnt to It to auko ft Ofti* ftf^aM blm. 
... Sir WIlliftiB koiitor'i etyla to ao olftftr. hlo Iftaffoac© oo vivid, ftsd 
roi 00 almtilo, Havaylar tba inpraftoiou bo wlihoi ao poroploueuoly ihftt 
Ihoj cannot but bo BO^rcWocb that tbo work rouot boro a rUoo tn 
oaory library, tn ftvtry bosM, wo mlgrbt cay todood ovory cottofo. — 
AVood /fdiro. 

•Sir William Hontor bao wrilton « ftdtnlMblo UtUo 
'• Tbo MftroQoH of Lftlhoo^ ^ for bli aoriift of too •• EolftB of India. 
It MB bo road at ft riWln*, yot Ito roforooooc—ftnproBad or impUM— 
lufluoot toft oMidyand obowvfttlonof baU a Ufft*tieco. ■-^Tk4 Lof^ Now*. 

aDiiinioniff of tjje Press 

PSt 

SIB WILLIAM HTJNTER^S ‘LORB MATO/ 

‘ Sir Willlftta W. HnnUr bao oCBlributod a briof but ftdrablo 
bioaropby of tbo Eorl of >lftyo to tho •erica ontitlod Rolort of InAa 
od^ by blBOolf (Oxford, ftt tbo Clorondon PraooV Tb* yniamth la 
eoory w*y worthy to laak with tbo gaa* wrltor’o will kw^ “Mar. 
ODOB of ^)^oneo," oontributod to tbo Oftmo oaiio*.... * Tbo praaaiit 
volniao oxbIWto a monJOrabU ata« la tbo proCM by which tocao 
deuinfons, old ft«d now, woxo wcldod tofotbop Into tba ladla of too 
Oflcoft.'' Thlo U too ko^to of too volomo : bnt It daola ^ witb a 
•Ooaf ond atlractlro partonality, novor porbapo *ppTMiftUd ftt •« duo 


OPINIOffS OF TSS FBSSB ON • LOSD HaYO’ (wUitiuMd). 


wertb io thU cojutv^, bj tlie f*w wbo folloir«d owm «f 
L»:d Uftyo’t gor*mmeaK m 4 ^07 !a ItidSft, aad It givM a ftn In* 

tttMtisg MMuot of lb* maobaalaoi of IndJaB GoTonuuDt. aad of tbo 
ufod^out Uboor It bspoMO on tbooo who an roapOBribJt for lt>*—~ 
TUfimi 

‘ Sir WiIUmd SuBtor bai gfivoa w a aoDccraivla in 'wbiofa tbaro U a 
haM>7 oenbioaUoo of tbo m»j aad tlio Uofrrapliy. Wo an proBOBtod 
with (be aiaio feUnroo of Lord Mayo'a admlaietraiiOD uMBOMOiborod 
with te^eua datails vblob vould iaUroet aoDo but the aoot ofldal of 
▲irio.ZadlaAi; «kl]o ia tbo biofrapby Uu maa ia brought bofoco ua, 
aot aaalydoall/^ but la a Ufodike pwiralt,*— 

^Ib leUiag tbie 1 b the aenecrapli bofsn ua, 81r Wllllato 
HoBtor baa cooblood ala mll'kaewa iJMrarj ikiU with aa oarBOat 

C f^atby aad fullnaa of kDOWlodg* wbleb aro worthy of all coouaeoda* 
... Tb« world la ladobt«d (o tho author for a dt and attraotlvo 
loeord of what woa oadBastiy a neblo l!fa'—TAa 
‘Tho akocoh of The Uaa la fall of intaroat, drawn aa It ia with own* 

C lota ayapa^, ondonUadlaf^ and ajm«oUtioa. But moro nloabU 
. tha aow^ual of hla adarinlatratlon. ^0 ono oau ahow lo wall and 
elaa^ aa Sir WtUlam Haator doaa what the polio* of l«rd Uayo oen* 
tribBtad le tha maklns of tho Zadian ftnplro of to>day/—2^4# SooMiww. 

* The atory of hia Ufa Sir W. W. Buaitar tella 1 b woU>«boaaB laaguag* 
•^■olotr. «Be«lB0t» 4Bd auBly. Sir W. W. UoBtar is lu aympathy with 
hU aubjoot^ and dooa Ml loatio* to Mayo’s atrosg, DaBurso natar*. 
Without Magnratiea aad im a d1r«ot« unafflMtad atyfai as boftta his 
thoaa, bo brim tho aiaa aad b!a work fi*ldly oaforo ua—I'Ao 
(Tbwoow ITsrala. 

‘All tho kaowledgo aoquirod by penoaal asaodatloB, ftallitrlty with 
admlBiatntlrB doutlU of tho Ind fan QotoronoBl, aad a strong grasp of 
tbs vast proUoata (e bo dealt with, la otllLsed la thie erasontailoo of 
Ltfd Mayo’s peitoBoUtT aod caroar. &r W, HsBMr, boweror. Barer 
orerl^de bla p•ga^ acd the eaUiaea of tho aketoh are oloar and drzo.’ 
—rie jkbnekosfer Btgrm. 

• Thie ie another of tbo '* Ralot* of India aeries, and It will be bard 
to boat.... Sir WiUUun Hastor’e perroptleB aad erpreaaion aro boro at 
their vory beau’—T^s Pall McU OauUi. 

‘The lateet additioa to Uia ‘'Rulare of India ” aerlae yielda to bbbo of 
kla preJeoeaaofB la BltrMtirooeBa, rigour, Bsd artlatlo portr^tura.... 
Iba Anal obaj^ mnit oitbor bo oopiod rorbally and litorally—whicb 
tbaopoooat ourdispoeal will not pormit—or bo left to the aorrowfol 
v^iiml of tho reader. Tl»« staa Ie net toba enrltd who can road it with 
d^nee.’—^^a’l IidCanjVoil. 

' Toe litUe roliuno wUoh haa Juat bees brought out ie a study of Lord 

S t>’e career by one who kotw all about i( and waa in foil aytapothy 
it... • Some of tbeaa ebaptora are fall ef epMt aod See. Tho 
oMng paoaagea, tbo picture of tho Tleoro^s oaBSMlnaUoo, caonot ftol 
to DtM any reoder hold bla broatb. We know wbai it golag to 
happen, but wa are tbriQad aa if wo did not know it. and were aliU 
bald in attapeaao. orent itoalf waa ao torribly ira^ «hal any 

ordioery doacHptioa might soem fbohlo aod laggard, Bot is this 
Tolune wo act (Bade to reel aa wo saal bare left if wa had boos ea 
Iho epot and aoen tbo Btardorer '* AkStoned Uko a tiger ” on tbo back of 
tbe ‘Tkeny.’—Zloi^ A'ewi, Leading Articlo. 


©pinions of t{)e IPresa 


OH 


MR.W.S.SEXON-KARIt’S‘CORNWALLIS.* 

/ TkJi B*w Toloa* ^ tb« of W w to the 

d«La^ Mtb tJi* i^«Bt poMtfM Ja t«cd Corewamj’i ladoAo ««r«« ^ 
ona o«W Ut* b«tt UtMr ^oallfltd thu tb* vlulon feniea mctMmt 
toLordUwr«o».’—^ 

•' ^ ^ P»P«*7 iH#l«ded J& tii« ] ;ie of tboM 

Rolap* of lo^* wboM UosrsfUof a>« <«:ooUM to (Uutrato tb* 
W poTlb 4nd pNMoC darolopmast of tbo SafUtb odmlaittntioB b 
eouBiiy, ^ uva ii oubmoM »l8h aavwal mat bOMoro*. 
wbioh Bwo, oarbapa, thaa aay otban Ut* «1tm 4Ii>^ ooloitf tocw 
j *?• ®*®** l^alatE?^ Kara mad* 

^0 ft*U8i^Jo* wliatlS atpeamtli. Ho oo^Ud tho adtaiaMntlro 
HMtlDa,ta tba midst of aaokoapM dlfiool^ 
»d vialBitKlM, bad bJd Uia ftuadatloa.'—T3U HtUurdiy 

1 - Tolomaa ob tbo "KuJojo of India'* wbiob m 

paUlUbod ^ tbo (Aarudoa Proa oro omfuU? road bj a Um 
JootlOB of ^ paWla. Tboro la t donio woJl of InoruM siiU ocm^ 
iS* RafUobmskB oad tho groatoot dopoadar^oy of tU 

C^R^^ttoogb M soareoW hoj>o to ooo It brekoa doaraalt^bbor, 
•«a of tbm admJrablo blampbloo oaanat All to Jowor It a lillla...! 
Mr. ^toa-Earr bao Nwoaadad la tba Uak, and bo bao Dot oblr pro> 
toatod a Ima naas of lufbrBkoUeo, bat lio baa bfougbt it toMbw^lo an 
BttnoUvt Item,,,. Wa otwngl? noonaoBd tbo botet to aQ wbo alali 
u oslw tba aroa of th^ kaovrlo^o wltb rafteoBat to lodk.*^if«« 
Turk Ett^fd. 

• Tha "ftgloro of Ibdia'' loHoo. Tbio outeoao of tbo CUsoadoa 
«oai grow* iB valuo oo it prooooda. Tlko aaaountof Coniwalila Is from 
tto pau of Mr. W, iSotoB*Karr. wbo was formorly Poralgn SooroUry to 
tta Mvoraitiont of India, asd wbosa aefiyalnttBoo with KastvQ aAln 
has bm of obrioMS Mrrieo to bin la tbs oonpUaHon of tbii usofld 

luaoua). —rta OMt. 

• Oao might alwost soy that tbo blatoiw of oor groat lodlan Satesa 
n)|bt bo raad with oomparatlvo oaoa la tbo osooUaBt " Ralor* of tadla 
Sarioo, pobllohod at tbo Claroadon Pr«« at Oxford.... Of Ciorawallls 
it ihigbt b« oald bo tnntfteBod tbo itest lodla Compaar'i sarraato 
ft«M moNbanto to odaiiBistrators. aad dalamiaod to placa tbon a bo rt 
Johbory. •hfah bo datjnsad,'—7^ Ind^tndeni. 

‘ Wo boro alroady axp m aad oar mdso of tbo valuo aad timalinnsi of 
tbo oirioo of iB'liafi blstorical rotrcopaoto now Uouing, uidar tbo odlt<cr> 
abip of Sit W. W. Hnntcr. from tho Oaraadon Pnoo. It is oomawhat 
Jooa ih«a fair to aar of Mr, l^toifKarr'i aoaograpb upon ConwoBls 
that >t raaohao tba high standard of llUraiy worknaEahlp wbltdi that 
•oriao has naJ&Ulnod.... Hla aoourmta and load aunotary of tbo b»c«sa> 
Um whieb dioUtod Ocnvalho'a Mlicy. and tho matbo^ by whUi bo 
aBd» tc a groat oxtont, offset^ tba traasformalion of oor rule 
iB India from tha iisaa of as Oiiantal doopatism t« thcao with whieh wo 
ar» aow famUiar. is as altractira as it Is iQswuotlTO.'»?A« X^sroni 
TVofW. ' 


y 


0 pmton£( ot tt)£ IS^xtss 


COLONEL MALLESON’S ‘DUPLEIX.» 

* Ib tbi obATMtor ot Duplais 6lin« wai ibt of erMtooM 

ibkt Bootoot witb IndJ* bmtdi to hovo goaertud la *0 nmiT EucopoM 
miadi, Fronoh w wttl m Eoglbb, ksd » bio*d eopodtjf ^ govoni* 
jaest, whiob, if ■ufforod to hava fall pi*;, nlgbt bavo ndad in glfl&ff 
tbo wbolo of boutiborn lodjo to Emco. £v»i) h U wu, Cdonu 
UaUcoob abowA bow Borrowlf lL» priao allppod from Froiicb gnap. 
Ib 17S9 Uio Trcotf of V«rB4lll« Brrlvod /iMt ia Uma to too 
Bittlab powK from «x(lBctioD/-^2SM>. 

* ColoBtl Malkaoa’a Ufa of Eoplalr, wblob boi juot bMa PoLUabad, 
iboogb bl» actiiBMo of bia boro diflbn fa aoao roopoett wm Lord 
fitoaB^'a oad Lord bfosMbit'i, Bioji bo oeoopWd m, os tbo wbolo, • 
ikirl^ utbAil portroihiro of htO^oUo goolaa to wbon tba poi^* 
blK^ of B grut lBdo*Sui«poB& ^piro drat romlod Itaalf. tho 
TroMb pr^tod by til tbo odvoaugoo tboy poia oM id whoQ CUao 
asabuffod tho aoastlofpbouM for lha ori^, tba blatory of Indio, sad 
otfbopa of Europo sUoi migbt bovo boon diAaroat.'—^ouMrcl 
Qoodkag itrUola). 


' Tbo ” Rolan of Tadlo ’ oorioa, tdiUd by Sir W. W. Haator, *ad 
pabliaiiod M tbo CloroBdoB Prowi Cnferd, la ona of tbo oar; bnt of 
tbo aariol ooUoodoao wUab oro aov 00 pmnlor. All tba Wtara of 
tbaoa Uttlo Tolutaaa oro woU*kaowB sad MMewla<lgod aatberlUao on 
tbo nbjoata witb wUcb (bay daol. Not (bo loMt uitamUag volumo 
ie tbia i>4rUoul*r lorloi ii Celoaal bfollaooa’a biog^hj of Dupl^i,.. 
It WM to Uuplaix, ttd oe( (0 CQIvo, tbot tbo idaa lirtt oeeomd of 
fbundi&g $t EufOMM fiiu])lro ia ludio... It la a atiriiag atory, asd 
fall of taoral fbr dio adsalnlotratora of ladlo at tbia boar/^Eabo. 


ilatratora of ladla at tbia boar/^Eabo. 


* Oaa of tbo boat of Sir W. Haator'a iatoroatlag aod valuablo aorloa. 
Coloaal Malloaon wriUa out of (bo filfltai of ibi^iarily, aovtag with 
ooaa ovar a 2ald wbleh lia bad loDg iffo aort^ad bi 0*017 
ooraar. To do a aoall book aa wall aj Uiia on lJuploJi baa booa dofta, 
will bo raeogaload by oompatoat jndgM al bo ""■Jt Bcblavamaot. 
WbcB ooa ooitiltlor* tbo bulk of tba matorial out of wbiob Uia Uttlo 
voluBo baa boon dIaCillod, obo can alill battor appraelata tbo labour 
asd doxtority laTolood ht tba porformasoa.*—d«B(/a<ny. 

' Colooal MalloBOB baa lim widtton a moot cotapaiot and offootlvo 
blatery of tba Fnaob is ladla la a UMo handbook of iSd pagoa. Ho 
gl««o a briof sanvary of froscb efitorpriao ia ladia froa tbo ftral, 
ODd oloorly oudisoa tba gta&d daalgM tLat roaa la tba fortila brain of 
Duplaii. Coleaol Kadlom't ob^)(or on tho " DewafaU of Lupiria " 
la oa M aaytblBg vo rataambor to Itaoo roooBtly raod, and bia 

obaptor OB Cilvo oaa bia work inay bo road with intoroat Mid plowuro, 
am aftor Uta glowing aod brilliaat accosst of Maeauiay.’—.VoacoB* 
Jbrniitt. 

‘ Wall amssad, lusid aad emiaantly raadabla, aa excallout addition 
to a moat oiatta aoriiB.'—JZaoorcf. 


©pfnians of fte IPress 

OR 

COLONEL MALLESON’S ‘AEBAR.» 

‘ Odood UdJMon'k <Bt«rMiiss aioM^npb os AkW is th« "KoJon 
of ^dio fC/wosdoa t'mo) ibold mors thoa ooUcfy tbo 
Toador. Coloaol Udlctea tracn tbo oH^b aad louDdMioB of tbt 
Smdro; tod, u n iDtr<?dBotioa to ibe hlMorr of MoluaiM* 
dan tio bookloaTot aeUaiD|{ to bo d«crod/~5(. Jame/t Oattiit. 

' Akbor waa oortatal^ a poat oazu Oolonol Hallaooa hao deoo v«U 

toUU htaatory tbBOBOeolnetlyandiTsipatlMtkallT; bitbartoUbMboon 
ounlj buifd ttom tho ibom of nadon. Tbo li«olc ia in our I4«a a 
piooo of tborougblT waU'OXMut*! «ork« vbleh caaaot ful to rooosuaand 
atiU fiffthar a oorM vhkb baa bo^u right wdl. —Jfoa<«>ifbrMt«, 

* Tba oMof iatomt of tho booh Uoo <d tho laUr oharUrB, in ivhkb 
OoloDol UaJloooa waaanU as Intomtiag and alBgiji^j pleaafng 

I letoro of ibo araal ooiperer biinaalf aad dia prladplaa whies gOTorsaa 
ia oBlIgbtOBOd asd banjase adstiatilraUoB.’^^Idora'y W»rlS. 

'It k alaoot aaporfloooa to aaj that (ha booh ia cbanatorUad by 
tba fiamUvo vigour and (bo astonalvo famllfarlty with Indfan biatorr 
(0 wbleb tbo roadan of Colenal Uallaaan'a ointr werka aro aooua* 
tomod. — (7fa«pm» Jltrald. 

‘Thla roloao wUl, so doobt, ka woTeenad, oran hj as porta la 
Isdlan htaterj» is tba light of a naw, olaar» and tom rasilaring of as 
old, but not wera*nt thatto. It ia a worthy aad valoabla addltlos 
to (Mr W. Kuatar'i preaxUlBg aarioa’-^fApiMA. 

' Oolosal Kallaoeo baa brohoB ground saw (o tba goaoral roador. 
Tbo atory of Akbar la briady but efaarly told, with aa aeoouRt ofwbai 
ho waa asd what ba did, and how ho found aad bow bo loft IndlB ... 
Tba aativa chrosiolofi of tba ralgn ara easy, and fto« thwn It ii otIU 
pooalbla, aa Oolonal Mallaeoa ha« abows, to eonatnet a llvlsg portrait 
of tbia groat and odghty poUotata.'—tfrefa OI«emr. 

' Akbar la, afiar Mobaaiakod Unaalf, tba mc4t atrUdrig aad ibUroaU 
Ing figuro in MuaulnaB blatory. Faw mon of asy ago or eocotry 
haro uBitad In aoually auoooiofbl siaaouro (ba gifta « m coooaarorf 
tba organJaar, ana (ha pblkoopbio ataiaaman .. . Hli poraesal obaMo* 
tar ia am mora aaoaptioBal aneng Oriasul rolara (ban bla intal* 
laelBal brUllaksea . . . Uo ia tba only groat Moaaulnan rslar who 
ahowad hlinaalf capabla of rialng out of tM narrow Ugotry of Xolam to 
a lofty and ooaiprahaMva riow of rall^esa iratb. no Ufa asd nla 
of aooh a man ia a oobU tbamo for a gra^ biatorlas/—d|poo<lRr. 

' Tba briUiast Uitoriaa of (ba Indka Mntiny baa bora aailgnod In 
(hla TolosM of tba loriaa an important opoch and a itroog porwaality 
for oritioal t(Q(^, asd ba hw admirably fulfillad hla taah. A lunlnona 
oxpoaltioa of tbo inrariona of India W Bator, Akbar'a gnodfatbir, 
SIMM a good istrodMtion to Ariatio b)itory of tba ristoontb ceotory. 
Akbar’a own cariar ia foil nf intaraat, and to (ba prindplM of hia in* 
tomaladminlatration C^ooal UdaUmon ilavotM in die ohaptarmora 
t>TTi • qoartor of tbo pagaa of bJa book. Alike In dr«M and style, this 
▼oluma to a fit eorepanion for ita predacMaor.'—Afancbeafrr Gwrdiaio. 

f a 
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CAPTAIK TEOTTilE’S ‘¥AEREN EASTIEGS; 

* Tb» rAMBtl; wUMd in tUi of th* " Lattttc, 

DMpiUbM, Mid aHitr St«U P*p«ra pT««r?ad ia tha Depart* 

ment nf tha Govcnimaiil of India,: 77>-i 79& ” baa thrown antiralT oew 
light from the moat uttbaatle eoQrcoi on iba wbola histor; of Warran 
Haatmga and hia gOToruaeot of India. Oapt^ L J. Tniter^a 
WaMiBf Hmiffoa, a veluna of tba “ Kulert «f liMUa” aariaa, aditod 
b; Sir W. Huatar (Oxford, at the ClaroDdon Preaa), ie aocwtHtf ly 
iittthM uopportoiio oor depict of aa adequate rwoa ^Ur«. “ 

preaent vdooe," eayB a brief pralhce, “ andeaToura to exhibit for the 
use time tba act«al woifr of that seat Oov«nor>OaBaral, u reviewed 
from tba firm rUod^iat of the engiaal reoorda now jaada avatlahle to 
tbo stodsnfr of Indjan bSitocy." GaptaJa Trottor ia well ksowa aa a 
oompetant and aUnctiva writn on Isdlaa hlftory, and tbae ie not tha 
first tima that 'WirroD Haatifiga haa aappUad him iriih a thame.'^ 
Ti* ?Vner. 

'Ea haa put his ha« work into thia memoir . . . CapMn Trottar'a 
memoir ie more valoaUa [than Sir A. l<faUHi3 * etrictly hiitorical 
point of view. It eocitalni mora of tlm liietor; of iho poriod, and it 
aateam tba vtrj latest information that cacU light on Haatingt’ ro- 
BMkaUo oareew ... Hie work too fr of distinct litararj' merit, and is 
werthp of a thema *^«»» whid Sritisb history pnaanta none nofalar. 
It la a diatiaot gvo to the Britieh race to he enabled, as It now may, 
to count tba great Oorernor-Ctaieral among thoaa li«oae for whom 
it need not blMh. —^oofrsio*. 

' Captain Trotter baa done Ue work well, and hU volnmo deaervea 
to etand with that on Dalhooile by &r Wtllien Huatar. Higher 
priee it wonid bo hard to give it.'—2 t«w Tori: Herald. 

"Diceia enable bank, written with candour diaoriminjitioi).’—. 

Ifsdi iftreary. 

' Captain Trotter hae done f«U justtoa to the feaoinatiBg itorjof the 
■plendid achioveneote of a greatBngUahmam, —jHeaofteetm* (TtcarAen. 

• Xhie neat little volume oontains a brief but admirable Uogrmphy of 
the first Oovemor-Cenoral of India. The author baa boon fbnunate in 
baring had aeoeaf to State papers which corer the period of the 
entire rule of ^attea Bastingi/—n# Haiwaffls CkvotUofr. 

*I& jirepariBg this ibetoh f<r “TIte Rulers of India," Captsdn 
Trotter bat had the edvantage of ooaiultlte the " Letters, despat^ee, 
aod other State papers prMorvod In the IWriga Depertment of the 
GoTeraDOot of Imlia, a period wueb covers the entire 

adainlatraCicja of Wamn Sae^gt, The preeeat Tolome, therefore, 
may troly olahn that It axhihita rar the firM time tha actnal work of 
tha ^r ea t OoTeraor>GeDeral, aa reviewed from the firm etand'pmnt of 
original recordi.*' It is a hook whiob all most peraee who desirs to 
be " np to date” os the tohgeet. —rhe Olcbt. 


©pinions of fte iptess 

TlSCOrai HiRDISflE’S ‘EOED EiMIEUE,' 

* An«Toepae4 to tbe rula (hot biogropblM (>iiff>iK not M b« oBtruaUd 

to luar nUtivM. Lord Hiitdlago, o •uoIbt mq ob hM r\**o 
M in Moufftto record of bU CttheW long and di^tiaggi rt rf oerricM, 
There is no filial cz^entieo. Hie au^or baa dealt <>^eii aeaw con- 
trovaraial mattora with ekill, and has to omnlriBe truth vitb 

tact and regard fee tbe fiwliiige of other*.—3^A« SeW«*9. 

* This iatareeting life rereala the first Lord Hardiage m a brare. 

e « able man, the veiy aeol of honoor, admired and Untied eqoally 
menda and politioaloppene&ta. The Inograpber . .. hat prodseed a 
amt eagepog volume, which it enriched hj many private and official 
dccniaeiua that have not befbre Men the light.'—The 

‘ Lord EardinM bee Meom|>liebBd a gratefol, q« denbt, but, from 
the abnndaaca of material and deliea^ of oertedn asatto^ a very 
diAealt iaeh in a weihmanlike manner, marked by tneU^iU ao^ 
iBsdi^.’—7^ Poll U(tJl 6'arefle. 

' Hit aon and bio^nv^iher haa done his werk vitb a Uree appredation 
of proportion, aad hM added eobftantially to <nt knowledge of the 
Sntlej Cajnpaign.’^Feaify Fair. 

'Tbe areaent Lord HarJiage le in ecrsae teepeeit ezccpUonall; well 
Qualified to iell the tale of the crentful feur yeare of his fatbv'e 
Ooveraer^Jenemlship.'—Tie Times. 

'It eoniaiae a foU aooouae of tverytbiag of Importance in Lord 
Rardinge'e military and politterU eareer; It is arranged... eo as to 
bring into ipecUl prommenoe hit government of India ; and It give* a 
lifelike and etrikii^ pictnre of the naan.'—dcudmy. 

'Tbo itjle is clear, the treatment diepaerionato, and the total reenlt 
a manosl which does credit to the Interoeline aeriee lo vbloh itfigarea* 
— 5 ^ Olohi. 

'The cosrise and vivid account which tbe son has riven of bit 
father'e career will interest many readera.’—TAe MomiivfFMi, 

• EmlneDOy readabla for everybody. Tbe blecoryle given tocelbcUy, 
and ^e napubllshed letter* qootod are of real value.--Z'Ae C«Uam 
and Xndfo. 

< Compiled from pubbo doonmeats, fhmlly ptpere, aad lettera tbie 
brief biogra^y ri^es the reader a clear Ium uf what Hardloge was 
bolih aa a eoldier and as an adadnittretor.’—fie Xaiukatitr Bmminer. 
• An admirable iJtetohf—Tie ilTew York Erraid. 

'T^ hlemrir is well aod eonrisely vritten, and Is aeeoaipaaied by 
an excellent Ukenma after the portmt by St Pnoeta Grant.—fie 


©pinion? of fte Press 

OH 

UAJOB-OENEBAL SIB OWEN BURNE’S 
‘CLYDE AND STRATH NAIRN.’ 

• ^ " d^de asd StrathiiAim.'* % cQ&iritaticm to &j WtUjam HuiiMr’t 

«sc«llevt of India" MriM (Oxfords M th« dansdon Praw), 

&j Owen Bojno ««m a lodd fkcMh «f tha millta^j loitor; of Uia 
Indian Uutin; and ifia loppiNion by tba two great aoldJera who rira 
(h«r to hie book, The apaoo it lifflitod w to lug* a tbome. ont 

Six Owon Bnne ahilfoIlT adjnvta bit Ire&treant to hie limits, and rardj 
eiolatoa ibe coodifionf ot proportion iaapCMd opon him.*... ‘Sir Owen 
Buma doe« not eoniioe himnlf oxolufeelj to tb« militan narrative. 
E« givoe a bnef aketch of the rlM and pregrea of tb» Uotinj, and 
devotae a cbapter to the Rocooitnctioa wnfoh fellowad Ite ■opprarirm.* 
... written, wall proportioned, and eminontl; worthy of tbo 

BoriM to wbUd) it beioap.*»7«e TVnws. 

* Sir Owen Bnme wm, by iMeciationj exporiencw, asd relatione with 
oBaoftbeMganeral^ ia w«ll ^nabflad to tiia tank, writea with know¬ 
ledge, peipicnity, a^ fauneBa’-^SotarAw Jtrnew, 

' Aa a b^ef rec^ of a atonienteoa ejiM in India tide littio book ia 
a noarkable^eoa of olear, coosiM. and intoreotiag writing.’—7A« 
Colatiet and India, 

'In this now Toloote of the osoelleat “Bnlen of India” aerieo, 
Haior-Oesenl Some givea in a eoceinoi and readable tom an aeoount 
of too Uotiny, !t« caoaea, ito natura, and the cbeagei in army omoJaa* 
tion and dvil admloktration which followed upon H.*—Oio^w Emvld. 

‘loJco th« reat of tho bock, this nM la aot only axcolio^y written, 
bnt ia BKoellantly raaeoaed tiao.’— tTi* yatifinai ()i«rwr. 

*Sir Oweo Burno, who haa written tba iatoat volomo for 8is William 
Honter’s “ Bolere of Isdia aeriw, la better qealided any Uriog 
peraoa to narrate, fran a ndUtary etandpotoi, tba story of tho auppree* 
aioo of the Indian Mattny.*'^Z^ifo 

‘Sir Owen Bnrea’e bow on ** Oyde Sfrathnain ” !a worth; to 
rank with tho beet Is the admiraUs seriaa to whioh it belong*.'— 
Jfoaoieafor Amainer. 

book it ailaimbly written: aad there ia prohahly no letter 
aketab, e^oaOy brief, of tba aUirisg erenia with wbiuh It denla.* 
SaeUnia*. 

’ Sir Owon Bnrae, from the part be played is the Indian Ustioy, and 
from bU long coonoaon with the Ooremaest of lodia, asd foom tie 
foot that he wae military aeoretary of Lord tiCrntbsain both in India 
aatd is Ireland, la well qoalihed for tba taak which be bae tasdert^eo.'— 
TitAlAanmm. 

‘ Sir W. W. Ennter acted wisely is ccasmiationlBg 8lr Owen Tndor 
Bsrse to write the lirea of “ Cly^ and Straihnairn'' for this eerie* 
fClaroDdon Preu). Nutharoftheea generals was, atrietiy apeakng, a 
Baler of Tnd»* • itiU tho important penod of the bfutiny ia ao coata^ned 
in tho sto^ of thtir exploib, tiiat perhaps it waa aa well to choose then 
as the peraoaegea round whom might be grooped the history of that 
stirring period.... Sir 0. T, Bund’s book la well worthy of a plaoe Is 
tho moat raloaUe of the manyafriee aewiarulng frofs tbePrees.’—Tbs 
Beoder. 




TORES BY SIR HENRY CfUNNlNGHAM, K.CJ.E. 


TBll BBBXOVa. Crown SvO. 6d. 

*lU*wOl «nArm f06d «fiBt0Bs«Uali "TIN OhTMi«U» oCDMVpW' (Ad 
*'Tb»Owr«l«iM*’to*d««a ,SirEU sttIuma sMtwmfe/ndma. 

wUob BUte hk M wMit Aftd BVMiaMB nv; k* k Msifal 

«< A^wIiqI tfc* rriaa mlw, nd ««b catp It oc oawtewlUj bu «wb> . . • iNdf 
Ucrlol 1ft ft AanAlof «U la^ NAou U b ft priTllt|» to lA** BM «*«0 la ft aOTtL’—TbNft, 
*Tltb !• ft «v(k tl |Mj«*. ... “Diftliftrl'rtft" Imt* «• wlUi a bif* sinU et mw 
tilaMft, «boM ftofuftljiIftnM U baa Mn a islvtl^ (o aalH, ftsd laav of *boa( (^oga 
it b plaaMftk u roiaamfeor. Savani of ^ flbar«aa*» maffaU; dabs M M oriilAal 
WMuu Jo B«|lbh 6ali«t.'—Ae^e^ 

* It la aa aklMKIr raadftbla aaaat, aa waU » a olaiac ooa’—A tardWft. 

’Waara>bdb*Aoo(na twiM (badaOchtfal 4B(bi>rof‘*Tba CbT(«Ulaa«f Putnon" 
ftfid “TbaCw^Iaaaa.*... "Tba Bartow' boMaaoval oUh a pans ... b«( mall 
tbftt It iirodoM aa aftaet on iba Milan a»d tfaa batlaf tbatwlV 

faodsaw aro baHar poaoatalafti tliao adtotmagta la *'|D)ae‘'ompaalaa aadvlfiu «n tba 
tbana AAditeMefaaatblacTftUrylAClwnBaBiidavUElcif U]kaodaDci(tr....PaepU 
vta waU to md " TU Bartow.^ *^;aaA<r. 

*a «of7 «< BoWi Utarafs fttaaliaftta. la Kylft tad aottar ft boa a tea araaa a( 
iBtoUoa aad oImn, aad n b par^ad by a tab* for wltaft b (ood aad tna aod 
bteatJfUia Ufft aad buttfto oaMM. Woda Mt pTopna to pToaa ooUJoa of 8(r Baary 
CbaBJuSaP'*! aory; bvl Ilia md«i say ba aaufad tfiftl It la a» Uf&ly leMiaHiit a* 
■ BftrTftGaadaftauaaaf land (BBMieAftUiB COB wall ba. iibbn«KMadb7«ba*MnM 
oaaaMJIy lud aci«f«Maiee af Un brtab aad aooMowair brtlllaaa aorv AIk^am tbla 
bpatbo^ ibabM aaort Wwa&lr Baary CuBlBfbaB Ua induort ttosaba daU(btad 
ladlaa Twalan vRb bb '• CbraaieJ a of Pubypooa*' Jw tmaa. 

<la O 0 t oUy ft povarffti aoral. b«t ocMmona aaoDgrt pabUsabOBa of toa M»a 
aliar«ewfar<4wMtU»Mof )bb3Da,tUb>illiaBoy8fiiadlal^a,«adUta atepUrtty 
^ibMft BbbookbftohaMaroftbabbioiyoftbftworldlowhioBwanva. Jilmaia 
aaafttSiBawa. IftteftabapMwhlob atabodte iLa atpartaaaaa of» U/a Ua a ftatoptai 
wfclte UiM wookl da wall N lUdy «ba ara (oad of alBof aril food, aad cacd a«U; 
fta>ttptar*blab<l«ftpaiwwl«dteBo^bbMa ft*d Ita(<lab«oa*a wtu ebwbb ailTtti. 
la ft ladHd ftM tauac atyta. lU«aMtad by brIllLaot dlalMiaa aad aaaftea of a«or. 
lomaUg lAMcaat, a fn/w wbite ibaca ia m ooa ae anaa tbat ha aaBot danra 
■Ilka pniit nd idMafft.*—JfawifM _ 

‘Tba ftsthar of iIm spiwi Woia. “TIN Caarobom' and "Tba Chraabba of 
£artynora,''Maila quw apart rrr«i Un ordlosy toa of »a«alb(a, forbabaa l•4nlba 
ftsd to a>Nrft ftod, ftJlboi^ IN aaror olapUya It uodulv» yat b» sakaa bu 
(Mdara rtMftaOy auMcfowaf ati aUMWiiNraed good nadlag ftad |«m mm ... Sir 
Boar? CftabWws’iBavBorWdMatetall bfttewtbablchjtasdart of ItapradacoMra, 
—MoftdMrtrr£noNwr. 

*(1 baaldowtMt biaaaoiaf tbraa-roKisa ae«ala *■ aeoaftcRaa Oftaae tboraugUy 
wTbfairtfnT w *>Tba BartoW." It U brUlbst fta ft^ua of aortal ur«, U ayarUaft 
aDbi«& NauMMaWboB of obarMCar b tartad OM frafblft • . • Foa^ail IwaualbBaft It 


u Mforibalaa (bar««chly aaiboafel*( it* doaet aMgaaea, Ra U'«Iy J 
•IMaoM. wmm tba wowalaf gnaa cf appanat ■pAttealt)’. 


JM itabftppy 


MACttUXiN AJID CO., LONDON. 


TSE CtBBTfLBAirB. A VftCftUon Idyll Crown 8 yo. 

<1Tibbafta*alof sosTOOMBsant la ■BabfftotrtyU. aad wltbaoUdvabla |>o«w 
U aadira ftod wMgTatt. Mr. Cwti^baa giM at tkaub aflac ibotoA af tba aarwu 
MMi at chaiftowr. ... Oa tba wbob wa aboald my Xbai Ocnloaa 
b oBoftoallr fftaouiad la lb ytrrteiiirt. Tbaiadow not apeaftytabo adaO 
day (b tba whota «f CmuIm. Bvarytedyb wluy, ftBdtba ratartM wBah fly^taia 
Aobtoo to la BatuiL... *'TKa CwnabaM’* ajtfaab to a blgb Maadardof taito 
aad lawiliiaM aod *a aball bo aunirtaad if ltdow Boaaoblo«a aaaoaat'oTMs. 

'MWbNck iwopio raeawbar aa osa of tba <b«arwtt teort Mvrta Uwy a*ar rmi 
ft boob "Wbaat ate TWrih'.,. Oacavely. b far wwa Imew, oaUI bon baa iba 
wrlur noladftd mdart of Setlea of bb asbMMt. Bat (ba toMi, tbixi|b affaraatly 






PRESS OPINIONS ON THE CCERULEANS (wiJwwrf). 




Ooodu»ai“m>«ftiBd Tam ** 9Mn i«o, 

•nilttM'mtwtaaMiuWdavMbatte. TbtN >w la InbUttliit* 


a auUamifl aaA <Tl^ b M U*uaj*lf0« bla^ Vlblk »•»»••«» &»* «t fUM 

auA 4 M«y 1. "TM Cs«bM- '... Mr. Ouantu^ 
_rLL_l -lU, IIII III, till llMlTII ~^_r T-^ («„, kSddltf»» 

UMm b AimSTi^ wjSmmI. nSTb ae( 4 dud PM* iB (!<■ Iwek*- 

«f ladbB CBWBBMi u* dlMUMd Is titb tvtUluft bwk ("Tb 
»r M «1>14 quinlM tb4( M ytU wertl. 
i^ld«r—no If« May c«t*l«»*f»4«tniiinw14—it.—^aafcy. .... 

osiJMM’^b an unuaMliy »baaA» m 4 aaaMWi^ soral, It b aUrtf. 
ArMnaLaad c«lB*d Ml Md —>t4l»)a aaoram t i w o, 44<»all m neolMct 

•uSba e^AaSw AtorTS, It «.oimb Ave«>«l>ll' »R& ik» m^erlv et obiat 
f»««i4 «< tha day Bf tta l ao peoda t too rf yaapb hmos lU MmoMa'- 


WVaAT AWS TABSS. Okwa BtO. 


MaaM«««hanMM4l«4»M<»lB[BBlu«»^mU)Al ^AaM^MLfthaatVwiiMiet 
aha nBlaMMMa IsMia ef a tSii a*d dallcola yUdw 

•TUM# MmibMtbUMMaiaoUaaM tad«Hh«br,tbaaukbtlBnltf]7Mr*, 
4»d ibt IM ha»«pafriiM e? mwir 0140*4 ttootrbM . Ja ■aa'mJwp^ U« 
tekMtalal ife4T«aA . . . Than an aamafaatuna n "whaotaM Tana' Mrtahaaa 
• no M(hn ar *<Wht4t aadibna- ha a Mat aod 
that atftf mn him Ux. 4*dw ^ UtiMj a ab— ^a u ‘*‘1’** 
teiTMkia af f«9 aWaae^ Ro imaantmrh »UliifataavT plaaa hla arltb aba puUta; 
IA bit onia la Man 9\il • befla t la* » Ua artMMtAn 


KACifZLLAtf ^ND 00., LONr>OK. 


(SJtdllfICBII OV DVITTYOU 1 • To1o »f Modoxn Andcsladlon 
HaantT. OnvB Sro. 7 A AIm a Papular BdlUan. Poop. dm. 
14 . 

•JtbnMMba Mt aoorA mda* aenaa aann aahvy a» bH|}it, aa aneitu, aad w 
MfWioa aa thna ' ChnntalM af DMn-n.'... Tluaa «Jh> han Banrhaaa^ LadU 
•tftea fram um "Canolalnaf ly^inwa" aaonar I^U iLaa Hiayaadd fatfiar 

^^^rtfr^nTnaMoTK ?]^hi abw«b it doMi Wh 4 ^ wd day 
naetn. «bafa. m tha aoUn Mb «a &«n b Mttd avarralora. lad a nod^daal In iba 
km^aJ tba oSbaM *4 MaeA rm p****^ «d Man baMf any la Aa abw btaia af Aa 
mr!m. Rt^SS^ b aMaadM«lf ftmk tod MtUT^ «anao m boi an hrlOUat 
aliLoat hte aaanoaM: ibaabuwWn aia tOan^ly MUnl. and naajr of uank 
MBattatettiana*aelt4>ab«la tadb.... Parhaia ^af lba|taat aUr«a«iMu» 
b IM P>od MMia: than b ao«a of tliatapHaNI Moa wbteh >«• UIUnmo 
A amaarUBd au itaaba nWn to aiaM Itfa lo ladK II la artdrttty tta tnrk ala 
antTrtiw ar7ynt* *-*^‘r***^*******"! Wi ha«aarlaldelawnaf Inoiaoltfa. 
S AaAat*to af ^oarr and iItI**" A Ual laad va meat ataulaob'- yanJtxFalx, 
’CBrarta Aa*toBt^ aaaah Tnilltt~f Ufa^vbUi an_faaaraUy tc 

At teUai Attn^Uyvaa^tetoa. Aa'^dirvoJtliaad DoHytan' art MfbA 
Aa*v4^4Bate.aoJjon At hSod A Atai«>fc«v«'tA to ifUia pmaasUyavoy ae 
«iAc^ aadwaav.... fba «b(4t A Aa^^CItfaaialtB af Duftypon * haar A* aiart 
^ iik«iDa >Ma wiftitA to D« BBvaatbad er oafaUfiar toad, aad «a oafomaod Aa« 


«d ba«lv Ma vriUao to m aapfanbad er oaraUfiar hai^ aad' 
teAUytoMl*>baBafiA toanueaAfaaWaafgf atlamrttli Aa eaaJljayt, awieoa, 
fnUBaa. a^toMeAaaMeda»Aiata»ybiitffl*|hd|itaiulnIraAtoBaf laadaty.*— 

^7v 

SUnE, ELDER, BKD Ca, ZiOl^pON. 





^•Aboohauais$hmii$ Ma btoelf^ 

^ GOVT. OF INDIA 

iV DeptfOMAt of AfchMotogy tfi 

g NEW DELHI. 


Fie«M help tu to keep the book 
oleen end znorinff. 






